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EDITORIAL NOTES 


E recently alluded here to the Dictionary of National 
Biography as a work which, in the last resort, should be 
subsidised by the State, if it were impossible for private 
: enterprise to keep it going. It is a national monument—as 
much so as the British Museum—and it would be deplorable if so elaborate 
and invaluable a structure were allowed to fall into disrepair and to be 
denied the necessary periodical extensions. Our reference, though casual, 
sprang from a certain concern about what is at present happening to the 
Dictionary. It was given to Oxford by the heirs of Mr. George Smith. 
_ The bequest was natural. Oxford University is Oxford University, 
and its Press has made literary history. No publishing enterprise has a 
higher reputation for the quality, the importance, and the sound material 
workmanship of its books than the Oxford University Press, and it has 
carried through its great Dictionary (a near analogue of the D.N.B.) 
as well as many fine lesser compilations, such as Shakespeare’s England, 
_ which was one of the most beautiful and useful books published for 
general sale in our time. There seems some reason to believe that 
_ Oxford is finding the D.N.B. (which must involve enormous expense 
and great possible loss) a difficult thing to handle. One view of the situation 
_ is sketched in the following notes, which we have received from a corre- 
- spondent, and which we print bodily, in the hope that they may produce 
- some elucidation of the prospects of the great work. 
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__ “ At the very moment when fruition and the possibility of permanence 
_ was coming well within sight, certain big books, collections, and encyclo- 

pedias have fallen into neglect. Is it possible that our own Dictionary 
_ of National Biography may be in danger of encountering some such sad 


_ destiny as this? From 1882 to the end of the century the Dictionary 
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appeared quarterly, in sixty-three volumes, edited successively (for a 
short time only jointly) by Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee. Three years 
ago the Smith family (of Smith, Elder, & Co. fame), who had financed 
the work from its conception at some considerable unpremeditated loss 
(unpremeditated, but willingly borne by the late George Smith, who took 
great pride in the magnitude of his child), presented the Dictionary of 
National Biography as a property to Oxford University. This spontaneous 
and unusual donation was in part, it is believed, due to the mediation of 
the late Sir William Osler. A late comer, ignoring the alleged conservatism 
of ‘ Oxford,’ he thought that the University was a predestined generous 
recipient for a work as yet comparatively unadvertised. 
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“The Dictionary, indeed, was a compilation which earned the title of 
invaluable or indispensable by the work it engendered and inspired, by 
the hive-like power it exerted over library students, by its well-thumbed 
condition wherever accessible, and by the extent to which its groundwork 
was taken for granted by national students of every hue. Its initiator, 
- it is true, was an iconoclast where book-making was concerned. But scholars 
attach great and undiminishing importance to the D.N.B. They regard 
it as superior to many great enterprises of the same nature for various 
reasons. First, because the main principles on which such a Dictionary 
should be constructed and written were so wisely laid down by Leslie 
Stephen. Secondly, because of the precautions taken to secure accuracy 
and completeness. Provision was made in the scheme (1) for liability 
to error (editorial labour prolonged, type kept standing for errors amended 
by press, supplement, and errata volumes) ; (2) for development of historic 
knowledge (collections maintained with a view to systematic correction) ; 
and (3) tor the progress of time (gradual incorporation of (a) omissions, 
(6) new names). Scholars now, too, recognise that the obituary art is not 
so keenly commemorative as it was in the old days when the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, the Atheneum, the Academy, and other periodicals were in their 
prime. The Great War epoch is now upon us. More genuinely altruistic 
deaths need commemoration than ever before. It would be very regret- 
table if we were led to the conjecture that had it been bequeathed to 
Cambridge or The Times newspaper, or some other publisher, the great 
work might have been better handled, and that, with some of the zeal 
and courage proper to the new, the future word (biographically speaking) 
would have somehow or other been surgically and scientifically grafted 
on to the old. 
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‘One hesitates to suggest that a work not incubated at Oxford could not 
readily be admitted into the same stable with the New English Dictionary. 
The D.N.B. had been universally acclaimed as a masterpiece. Such 
Press notices had surely never before so conspired to panegyrise a work of 
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human fallibility. But for some reason or another there seemed a lack of 
enthusiasm from the outset. The decision of the whole matter was 
handed over by the Vice-Chancellor to the late Secretary of the Oxford 
University Press, who was not in friendly contact with the surviving 
editor of the Dictionary of National Biography. Could a periodical work 
which an opulent publisher had apparently managed to leave in the cold 
be profitably or even respectably boosted by a scholastic institution ? It is 
a very serious consideration, but the magnitude of the trust transcends it. 
The obvious arbiter, who occupied a commanding position as a contri- 
butor to the Dictionary, and at the same time as a natural benefactor to 
the University Press in various ways, the present Regius Professor of 
History, was obviously hurt at the singular reticence, which left him in 
ignorance of the transaction from the middle of June to the middle of 
October, 1917. Proposals then made to aid the University, whether in the 
advisory or the financial side of the undertaking, met with a depressing 
lack of response, expressive of an apparent desire to have the whole 
matter treated in a proprietary spirit, exclusively in camera. 
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“In the meantime, was the Dictionary to enter cold storage ? Was it to 
be put away from the shop-front, was it to be allowed to become 
gradually an obsolete relic? Was the kind of research and cherry- 
carving for which it stood no longer desirable, no longer in request among 
literary and historical students ? A single Oxford don below the rank of 
professor was commissioned to X-ray the historical articles (among the 
contributors to‘which were prominent Firth, Tout, Tait, Kingsford, 
Creighton, Pollard, the Master of Peterhouse) with a view to ensuring 
their compatibility with modern research. Nothing was said on the subject 
to the doyens among the contributors, to the surviving editor, or to two 
of the former assistant editors resident in Oxford. There seemed to be, 
on the one hand, a reluctance to sell the existing D.N.B., and, on the 
other, a refusal to emanate any inspiring plan for continuing and improving 
the old work or replacing it by new. It looked as though the University 
regretted being bothered by an embarrassing gift. For a long time 
the volumes were almost inaccessible. Then, only in March, 1920, a 
prospectus was issued, well worded indeed, half-sensitive to the impu- 
tation of indifference, promising amendment for past neglect, but 
apparently issued with a niggard hand, far from easy to procure, and 
with no promise of utilising the goodwill, concrete in proffers of help 
from the old editor and many of the leading contributors. At the same time, 
no organisation whatever has been announced with a view to collecting 
new names or preparing for a systematic redrafting of the whole work, 
which as a first attempt necessarily contained many errors. The standardis- 
ing and cross-fertilisation of the entire work alone will provide for the 
ejection of much poison of this unwelcome sort. Some have regarded 

this desultoriness as a deliberate slight upon the enterprise of 1882-1900 
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and its offshoots That this suspicion and lack of .cordiality has, as a 
matter of fact, been felt by the Oxford authorities has been deduced from 
the fact that Oxford has shrouded itself in an obstinate silence as to its 
projects, while devotees of the old Dictionary and its methods, such as 
Sir Sidney Lee and Professor Firth, have printed and circulated at least 
four documents of genuine value and enlightenment on the subject, to 
which readers are referred.* 
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“Certainly there must be no cabal or anything like it to minimise what. 
may be offered or proposed. But the book world generally is deeply 
concerned in a matter which transcends the interests of a single University. 
The lives of great men delight the good. The one human branch of educa- 
tion and erudition (poetry and imagination apart) in which we have 
excelled is biography. Now, is the standard of this to be maintained and, 
if possible, enhanced ? It is a question of vital moment to our world. 
Oxford, Press and University, have come in part to recognise their un- 
fortunate attitude touching this work. They have issued a rather shrinking 
prospectus. But critics, in default of any movement of a national kind 
to take charge of what is essentially a very general concern, have not 
sensibly changed their attitude of dissatisfaction at the transmutation of 
a work, upheld in a spirit of some patriotic zeal and missionary enthusiasm, 
into the semblance of a creeping white elephant—a gigantic bore. 
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‘<'The question that must be asked here, then, is: Is all quite well with 
the destiny of the Dictionary of National Biography? It is a question 
that concerns us all. The Victoria County History, by the way, has set 
an example, partial only, but politic. The whole work should be scientific- 
ally revised between 1920 and 1930, and then sold both in parts and in 
classes. Many are willing to buy the lives of men of their own calling, 
but not willing to buy the lives of thirty thousand persons in order to get 
them. Briefly, this great work should be kept going. And for this purpose 
should not the existing structure (of which important buttresses are still 
extant) be utilised as presumably the best model available ? If not, now that 
the New English Dictionary is determining, let us have a new national 
plan suitable for the literary world to acclaim—if it be possible for a 
University to devise one.” 
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* By Sidney Lee. See “‘ At a Journey’s End,” Nineteenth Century, December, 1912, and 
the various prefaces to substantive work and supplements; Statement Addressed to Contri-. 
butors, dated August 31st, 1917; Memorandum on the Dictionary for the consideration of the 
Hebdomadal Council, dated October 10th, 1917, and addressed to the Vice-Chancellor. 


By C. H. F. Memorandum on the D.N.B. add 
Bebb arth icoas: on the addressed to Delegates of the Press at Oxford, 
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A mild controversy has been raging as to whether German works of art 
should now be performed in England. Commercial travellers from Germany 
have apparently been asking our theatrical managers to buy ‘‘ German 
plays ’’—largely, we suppose, Austrian musical comedies—produced 
during the war, and the Press has been asking the managers what are their 
views on the question. Is it not time that we all (we are not attempting to 
trench on the sphere of controversial politicsand we express no opinion about 
the Junkers or the Ruhr) resigned ourselves to the fact that the war ended 
eighteen months ago, and that for some months an exchange of commodities 
has been going on between the two countries ? Germans are again eating 
Allied food, Englishmen are again using German tools, English children 
are once more playing with German toys ; there is nothing to distinguish 
these things from the ephemeral products of commercial art, literary 
and musical. A manager who does not feel inclined to touch German 
goods of this sort is as much at liberty to refuse to do so as his wife is to 
refuse to let her children play with Noah’s Arks from the Schwarzwald. 
But it is absurd at this date to lay down any general principle about 
it ; the principle went by the board when the first steamer arrived with 
penknives from Solingen or whatever it was ; it may even be that the 
indemnity might partly be paid in fiction or musical comedy. The inter- 
change of commodities has been resumed ; we cannot reasonably put 
Viennese waltzes in a special category, unless we find in them a special 
moral taint, in which case we oughtn’t to have had them whether there 
was a war or not. And to discriminate between The Chocolate Soldier 
and some similar composition produced during the war seems to us a 

very artificial piece of sentimentalism. 
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We cannot pretend, however, that we are very concerned about the 
commercial theatre. If, we think, there are available German light operas 
with the elements of popularity in them they will be produced here 
as soon as any one person (very likely not an Englishman) is convinced 
that the public as a whole will be willing to pay to see them and to refrain 
from pelting the actors or breaking up the seats. There is, however, 
another kind of art in much of which commercial entrepreneurs are not 
interested. During the war and since, the best German artists, for 
what they are worth, have been writing plays, novels, and poems, painting 
pictures, compiling works of scholarship. So far is the reflective English- 
man from shrinking from these things that he is curious about them. 
During the war we saw, of course, no German plays, and contemporary 
German music was ritually barred. But a vast number of German books 
were translated. They were all of a kind: they bore, that is, in some 
way or another, upon the war: the enemy’s state of mind was considered 
a legitimate object of curiosity : one’s companion in the railway-carriage 
did not retreat to a far corner if he observed one reading Treitschke, 
Bernhardi, Dr. Muehlon, or the author of #’Accuse. The flood of political 
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books from Germany has not diminished since the war. Nobody could 
suggest that the memoirs of Ludendorff, Hindenburg, and the rest, 
written and published after the Germans had been beaten, were issued 
here with a view to keeping up an anti-German propaganda. No; they 
were books about things which interested us; they revealed German 
sentiments about events in which we took part; and the German 
authors (we presume) received the price of our curiosity in good pounds 
sterling. It is only natural that we should feel such a curiosity; and 
it does not confine itself to the thoughts of Germans about the war. We 
are interested, and have a right to be interested, in their state of mind 
generally. And there are things beyond mundane controversy: the 
sky, the seasons, death, which they have to face as we face them, and before 
which there is no tribe and no nation. It is ridiculous that Schubert’s 
songs should not be sung—if they were poisonous it would be possibly 
better to ing them in an incomprehensible German—for the words of 
them (even when they are not drawn from Shakespeare, Scott, or Burns) 
bear no relation to Germans as distinguished from Europeans. It would 
be ridiculous were a contemporary Schubert or Goethe not to be heard 
here, if his themes were the eternal themes and_ his treatment like 
theirs. Possibly that question will not arise. In the last forty years Germany 
has produced precious little, beyond Nietzsche and a few poems of 
Liliencron and Dehmel, that foreigners could desire for its artistic merits 
or the depth of its insight or feeling. But we would say that our pardonable 
interest in the German mind and soul is such that, failing masterpieces, 
we are anxious to see and hear about works which have no enduring 
qualities. We want to know what has been and is being thought and 
felt by the intelligent and sensitive behind that wall. We should be glad 
of any work (like the play, not generally considered very good, of Georg 
Kaiser’s performed the other day at Hammersmith) which might give 
us a clue to the state of contemporary German art and thought. For 
ourselves we propose shortly to obtain and furnish all the information 
we can about Germany, as about other foreign countries. 
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The Index of THE Lonpon Mercury, Vol. I., is now ready. It may be 
procured from us direct at 1s. 2d. net post free. We particularly call the 
attention of libraries, clubs, and other institutions who will be binding their 
own copies tothis announcement, as the Index will not remain in print for an 
indefinite period. ‘The binding-case for Vol. I. is ready and can be obtained 
on application for 3s. 6d. net post free. We repeat that we are willing to 
bind subscribers’ copies for an inclusive charge of 6s. post free. A very 
few bound volumes are available at 30s. each. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD died on March 24th, at the age of sixty-eight. 

She was the granddaughter of Arnold of Rugby and the nieceof Mathew 

Arnold. She leapt into fame with the publication of Robert Elsmere 

in 1888. This book enjoyed a double popularity. It raged like a prairie 

: fire through the public that feeds on controversy and is perpetually 

in search of a new religion, and it satisfied the needs of those readers who want to 

read a novel. Mrs. Ward’s popularity did not end with Robert Elsmere. Few modern 

novels have ever met with so warm and so unanimous a welcome from the Press 

and from the literary Press as her second important book, The History of David Grieve, 

and yet this is by no means her best work, in spite of the immense capacity for taking 
pains that it reveals. 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward had not a few of the essential gifts of a novelist. She knew 
how to tell a story : to make the reader wish to know what was going to happen next. 
She could create living characters, and she could describe nature and landscape 
_ (with the help of a notebook, one felt), but nature and landscape nevertheless. The 
_ proof of her competence as a novelist is that she satisfied the novel-reading public 
~not only in England but in France, where her novels appeared in the Revue des 
_ deux Mondes, and in other countries, including Russia, where her novels enjoyed 

a widespread popularity, and where they appeared in magazines containing fiction 
published in a cheap form and certain of an immense circulation. Even Russian 
prisoners in Japan in 1905 were known to send for novels by Mrs. Ward. 
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It is by the novel-readers that Mrs. Ward’s work must be judged as well as by the 
critics of a widely different race. But it would be unjust for the critic to dismiss Mrs. 
_Ward’s work with a sniff. In Helbeck of Bannisdale she might have written a master- 
_piece if only she could have looked at her subject—an old Catholic family in England, 

and the clash between their creed and a young girl with no roots, pagan and emanci- 
_ pated—for one moment from the inside as well as (with a notebook) from the outside. 
Always one was unfortunately aware of that accurate, that minutely-scored and that 
richly-stored notebook which contained everything except a grain of humour, and 
consequently so often lacked the essential. The same thing is true about her novels 
dealing with social questions and political life, although these were as popular as 
her earlier novels, perhaps more popular, and just as competent. In all of them there 
is a good story well told. The novel-reader is satisfied, and there is much for the 
reader who is not first and foremost a novel-reader to admire and to enjoy, but in 
-all of them also there is the lack of something which prevents her being a great 
novelist. Sir George Tressady is probably the best of her social-political novels. 
Later she attempted to mingle the past and the present ; to transport at Caroline 
‘Lamb into the London of the ’nineties ; and here again she never failed, if she 
‘never quite succeeded. 
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She went on writing up to the war and through the war. She visited the front 
herself, and she wrote a book of her impressions full of valuable observation, which 
had an enormous circulation in America and proved to be one of the few books of 
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propaganda which achieved their object. The public which feeds on controversy 
was swift to desert her, but the public which craves for novels and novels that are 
serious in purpose and competent in workmanship and at the same time readable 
was faithful to her to the end, both in England and abroad. Her books reflected the 
qualities of her personality, which was a gracious and distinguished one. She was 
genuinely public-spirited, and it was not only as a novelist that she did her best 
to be a servant of the public. One of her last books was a volume of memoirs. It was 
disappointing ; she had known the first men of her time, but her descriptions of 
them lacked life, and her anecdotes were weak. The best chapter was the last, in 
which, with much vigour and sense, she criticised her contemporaries, showing a 
surprising preference for the pure art of Stevenson and Henry James. 
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We hope to publish in our next number a first letter from our Central European 
correspondent. The letter will sketch the present state of literature in the German- 
speaking countries, and will be written by Herr Hermann Bahr. Herr Bahr, a 
Viennese, is one of the most distinguished of living German writers, and since the 
war added to his considerable reputation by a diary embodying his experiences 
and reflections whilst serving with the army. None of his books, we think, has been 
pe aiees but his comedy, Das Koncert, was produced in London shortly before 
the war. 
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Two or three correspondents have asked us for some account of the state of 
literature in Soviet Russia. We find it at present difficult to get the truth about it, 
and new books from Russia are few and difficult of access. We know that all the 
big monthlies died or were suppressed by the Bolsheviks, and that the Commissary 
Lunacharsky (a professor before the Revolution) has started another called The 
Flame to further ‘‘ Bolshevist literature and culture,’”’ which seems largely to consist 
of Futurist poetry with a propagandist intent. But to what extent new books of merit 
have been recently appearing we do not know, or whether the almost total cessation 
of book-publication has been followed by anything of a resumption. Andreieff is 
dead, Merejkowsky and his wife recently arrived as fugitives in Warsaw, and many 
of the other leading writers of the old Russia are beyond the Soviet frontiers. A 
group of them, under the direction of N. P. Tchaikovsky and Count Alexis Tolstoy, 
started in January a new monthly, The Future Russia, which is published at Paris. 
The first number contained an unpublished fragment of Pushkin, recollections of 
Bakunin and Herzen by P. Boborikin, contributions by some of the foremost political 
emigrés, and the first instalment of a novel by Count Alexis Tolstoy, called The 
Path of Torments, and representing the state of mind of the Russian intelligentzia 
from 1914 to 1918. We hope shortly to obtain fuller information direct from Russia. 
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“*. . . Reverence for our fathers, with their stores of 
experiences.””—An author whose name I forgot to note. 


UR young ancestor, 
Our boy in Letters, how we trudge oppressed 


With our “ experiences,” and you of yore 
Flew light, and blest ! 


Youngling, in your new town, 

Tight, like a box of toys—the town that is 
Our shattered, open ruin, with its crown 
- Of histories ; 


You with your morning words 

Fresh from the night, your yet un-sonneted moon, 
Your passion undismayed, cool as a bird’s 

Ignorant tune ; 


O youngling ! how is this? 
Your poems are not wearied yet, not dead. 
Must I bow low ? or, with an envious kiss, 
Put you to bed ? 


ALICE MEYNELL 
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Kindly Night Hurrties Hence 


INDLY Night hurries hence, 
And the Dream-censer burns 
Low. To my wakened sense 
The bitter light returns 
Of Everyday, 
Cold, Dusty, Grey !— 
Lo! All the Commonwealth on Progress bent 
With sedulous intent, 
There is no Time nor Place for Sentiment! 


\ 


The Angel Israfel 
Of the Celestial Seven, 
A lute, the Rabbis tell, 
Within his heart was given. 
And this, both day and night, 
With tremulous delight, 
So thrills his Love, his brethren hov’ring round, 
The abyss of stars profound, 
Yea—God Himself !—are pleasured at the sound. 


But I, who hold 
Nor Wealth, nor Place, 
I should be overbold 
Sang I aloud thy praise. 
But, humbly to and fro, 
On my mean work I go. 
Nor dare to glance at thee so much above me, 
But let thy stolen glove be 
Enough. Yet ever thrums my heart: 
“TI love thee!” 


W. K. SCUDAMORE 


POETRY 


Sonnets to Aurelia 


I 


EEING your eyes I know where sorrow is, 
So steadfastly they contradict your youth, 
So ag’d a blue tincts their drugged irises, 
So blank are the pupils fixed on deadly truth. 
Who gave you these most terrible of eyes 
That never, never, never know to weep, 
That have become my life’s unpitying spies 
Nor sleep themselves nor suffer me to sleep ? 


Fell Fortune you such gifts of sorrow made 
The torment, which she deals you, to express 
Thus an afraid world to make more afraid 
By utterance of all possible haplessness, 
So, in her end, to silence such as I, 
Who to Her power your being would deny. 


If 


* OVER,” you say, ‘‘ how beautiful that is, 
That little word!” and still you sigh it over 
Till the twin syllables become a kiss 
Against the brow your lips’ light whisperings cover. 
Yes, it is beautiful. I have marked it long, 
Long in my dusty head its jot secreted, 
Yet my heart never knew this word a song 
Till in the night softly by you repeated. 


“ Lover ” again! sounds not this holy word 
i Worthy the gift its virtues celebrate, 
Whose very gentle syllables half-heard 

Seem the low sigh of one love-satiate ? 
Turn, sweet, and let your lips to me discover 
The final sweetness lies in the word “ lover.” 
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\ x J HEN you are dead my heart shall have some peace, 
Such wonderful quiet shall lie upon your grave 
Under the twilight where the stars increase 

Among the headstones where the nettles wave. 

‘“‘ When you are dead ’”’—O dull and bitter when !— 
Since till that hour I must, as now, abide, 

Hourly appeased, hourly incensed again, 
Ere I can taste that peace I am denied. 


Yet at your death how shall my wretched heart 
Enjoy at last its ever-uncaptured quiet, 

Whose hours from peace the memoried you will part 
With frivolous grief or with disgraceful riot : 

For, whether now you live or you now die, 

All gifts to love save peace to love have I. 


IV 


UT piteous things we are—when I am gone, 
Dissolved in the detritus of the pits 
And you, poor drivelling disregarded crone, 
Bide blinking at memory between drowsy fits, 
Within the mouldering ball-room of your brain, 
That once was filled fantastically bright 
With dancers eddying to a frantic strain, 
What ghosts will haunt the last hours of the light ? 


Among the moth-like shadows you will mark 
Two that most irk you, that with gesture human 
Yet play out passion heedless of the dark : 
A desperate man and a distracted woman, 
And you mayhap will vaguely puzzle, ‘‘ Who 
Is she ? and he? Why do they what they do?” 


POETRY ip 


V 


HEN, having written much, I reach my span, 
And you, that you, shall halt beside my grave 
Whom I to delirium loved as living man, 
Mourn not that me, though mayhap, the World have 
Honoured my tomb with register of worth 
In difficult assessment of my due, 
Recorded my rarer services on earth 
And grief protested, likely enough true. 


Mourn not that me, but gazing on the mould, 
Summon to memory my eyes’ keen light, 
My thorough hands, my arms so hard in hold, 
My lips whose kisses burned away the night : 
For, though the World may curious worths discover, 
My pride it is I was your well-prized lover. 


VI 


OMETIMES I think you know not what love is, 
S But only pang of amorous delight : 
The terrible resuscitation of the kiss 
And the prolonged love-agonies of the night. 
Oh, when I so do think, then I could sear 
These loving lips with the consuming coal, 
Submit these limbs to the machine to tear 
And ruin my body to secure your soul! 


For rather would I perish as a man 
And hateful as a maniac seem to you, 

Than that our joy, which in true love began, 
Should, in abuse, turn to its birth untrue. 
Wherefore take heed lest in your passion strong 
Your acts read right but your intention wrong. 
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Vil 


Is pale as from blonde orichalcum spun ; 
Your eyes are blue as your small mouth is red, 


> 


. Yur sunflower hair falling about your head 


Pursed up as if pronouncing the word “ one. 
Your fingers, with their fiery stones, are slim, 

Shallow your breast and swift your tenting side, 
And your cool-costumed suppleness of limb .. 

Gives you an air of ease and delicate pride. 


The slenderness, purity and magnificence 
Of the magnolia’s alabaster flower 
Are yours, and from you floats an effluence 
Of a like cloistered and voluptuous power : 
Thus limn I you, knowing, alas, too well 
That outward heaven hides an inward hell. 


Vill 


OME, let us sigh a requiem over love 
That we ourselves have slain in love’s own bed, 
Whose hearts that had courage to drink enough 
Lacked courage to forbid the taste they bred, 
Which body captained soon, till in disgust 
These very hearts of bodily surfeit died 
Poisoned by that sweet overflow of lust 
Whose past delight our substance deified. 


No courage, no, nor pleasure have we now, 

To our own frantic bodies are we tossed, 
Only sometimes exhaustion will allow 

Us peace to observe the image of love’s ghost 
With torturing voice and with hid face return 
Faintly, as even now, to bid us mourn. 


POETRY 1s 


IX 


OW any man may love you, but not I, 
For I, by heaven, have done with you for ever ; 
See—TI am calm of hand, of lip, of eye, % 
If I am cold love bred not this chill fever. 
So calm I am that, gazing, I can plumb 
Your heart’s most abject depth, assess within 
Your eyes, with not a sigh, the whole poor sum 
Of your unfounded pride and random sin. 


Ah, calm, I am indeed ; but dare you speak, 
If you should proffer me one double look, 
Pll take no oath but forthwith I might wreak 
A justice hardly sanctioned by the Book. 
Therefore this cruel instant get you gone. 
Find out more suitable playthings. I have done. 


Xx 
()2 with what art have you possessed my mind 


That, aping martyr, you invade my sleep, 
Lovely as once, and, yes, even more unkind, 
Willing I should in very slumber weep ! 
For is not this the third unpitying night, 
From which, unmanned by grief, in palpitant haste 
I wake to find huge tears confuse my sight, 
And my very mouth offended at their taste ? 


Torment me not : why should you harass me 

As if this luckless I had done you wrong, 
Whose only crime—if crime it reckoned be— 

Is to have borne your folly overlong ? 
Therefore, relent lest, frantic, I forsake 
This night for one whose peace you cannot break. 
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XI 


\ X J HAT have I done, being with struggle quit 
Of that which would my very life destroy, 
That to my bankrupt heart I must admit 
My freedom is a curse, my thrall was joy ? 
To-day I would have summoned her to sight, 
But found her very likeness from me fled 
Save in an obscene gesture of the night 
As if, having died, she wantoned with the dead. 


Return, return, whether defaced by all 

The cruelties of your life’s devouring greeds 
Or wholly corrupted by the funeral 

Lust of the Worm who on your substance feeds ; 
For rather would I such thrall should me damn 
Than, free, remain the cypher that I am. 


XII 


MUST remember now how once I woke 
l To find the harsh lamplight stream upon our bed 
The ceiling tremble in its giddy smoke 
And on the wall the agile spider spread, 
To hear the reverberate vault of silence shake 
Beneath the hollow crash of midnight’s toll, 
Whose profound strokes waned, impotent to break 
The charnel stillness of the city’s soul. 


These I remember, but would more forget _ 
What is most fixed, whereby I am undone, 

How white, how still you lay, though shuddering yet 
In the last luxury of oblivion, 

As if of Death you had taken love long denied 

With on your face the bliss of suicide. 


ROBERT NICHOLS 


POETRY i 


In this Dark House 


SHALL come back to die 

From a far place at last 

After my life’s carouse 

In the old bed to lie, 
Remembering the past 

In this dark house. 


Because of a clock’s chime 

In the long waste of night 

I shall awake and wait 

At that calm lonely time 

Each smell and sound and sight 
Mysterious and innate : 

Some shadow on the wall 
When curtains by the door 
Move in a draught of wind ; 
Or else a light footfall 

In a near corridor; 

Even to feel the kind 

Caress of a cool hand 
Smoothing the draggled hair 
Back from my shrunken brow, 
And strive to understand 

The woman’s presence there, 
And whence she came, and how. 


What gust of wind that night 
Shall mutter her lost name 
Through windows open wide, 
And twist the flickering light 
Of a sole candle’s flame 
Smoking from side to side, 
Till the last spark it blows 
Sets a moth’s wings aflare 

As the faint flame goes out ° 


Some distant door may close ; 
Perhaps a heavy chair 

On bare floors dragged about 
O’er the low ceiling sound, 
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And the thin twig of a tree 
Knock on my window-pane 
Till all the night around 

Is listening with me, 
While like a noise of rain 
Leaves rustle in the wind. 


Then from the inner gloom 

The scratching of a mouse 

May echo down my mind 

And sound around the room 
In this dark house. 


The vague scent of a flower, 
Smelt then in that warm air 
From gardens drifting in, 
May slowly overpower 

The vapid laverider, 

Till feebly I begin 

To count the scents I knew 
And name them one by one 
And search the names for this. 


Dreams will be swift and few 
Ere that last night be done, 
And gradual silences 

In each long interim 

Of halting time awake 
Confuse all conscious sense. 
Shadows will grow more dim, 
And sound and scent forsake 
The dark ere dawn commence. 


In the new morning then, 
So fixed the stare and fast, 
The calm unseeing eye 
Will never close again. 


I shall come back at last 
To this dark house to die. 


EDWARD L. DAVISON 


, 


1g 


Exeeor le, TAC RAY. 


By W. N. P. BARBELLION 


Thatching : A Kodak Film 


_ September 24th, 1918.—Two brown men on a yellow rick, thatching ; 
in the background, a row of green elms; above, a windhover poised in 
mid-air ; perpendicular silver streaks of rain; bright sunlight, and a 
rainbow encircling all. It was as simple as a diagram. One could have cut 
out the picture with a pair of scissors. I looked with a cold detached eye, 
for all the world as if the thatchers had no bellies, nor immortal souls, 
as if the trees were timber and not vibrant vegetable life ; I forgot that 
the motionless windhover contained a wonderful and complex anatomy, 
pony throbbing all the while, and that the sky was only a painted 
ceiling. . 
But this simplification of the universe was such a relief. It was nice for 
“once in a way not to be teazed by its beauty or over-stimulated by its 
wonder. I merely received the picture like a photographic plate. 
September 25th, 1918.—Saw a long-tailed tit to-day. Exquisite little 
bird ! It was three years since I saw one. I should like to show one to 
Hindenburg and watch them in juxtaposition. I wonder what would be 
their effect on each other. I once dissected a “‘ specimen ”—God forgive 
~me—but I didn’t find out anything. 


Emily Bronte 


September 26th, 1918.—It was over ten years ago since I read Wuthering 
Heights. Have just read it again, aloud, to E.,* and am delighted and 
amazed. When I came to the dreadfully moving passages of talk between 
Cathy and Heathcliff—‘‘ Let me alone, let me alone,” sobbed Catherine. 
“‘ If I have done wrong, I’m dying for it. It is enough ! You left me too! 
But I won’t upbraid you for it! I forgive you! Forgive me!” 

“Tt is hard to forgive, and to look at those eyes and feel those wasted 
hands,” he answered. “‘ Kiss me again, and don’t let me see your eyes ! 
I forgive you what you have done to me. I love my murderer—but yours ? 

How can I ? ”—I had to stop and burst out laughing—or I should have 
burst into tears. E. came over and we read the rest of the chapter together. 

I can well understand the remark of Charlotte, a little startled and 
propitiatory, that, having created the book, Emily did not know what she 
had done. She was the last person to appreciate her own work. 
re Se i 

* His wife. 
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Emily was fascinated by the beaux yeux of fierce male cruelty, and she 
herself, once, in a furious rage, blinded her pet bulldog with blows from 
her clenched fist. Wuthering Heights is a story of fiendish cruelty and 
maniacal love passion. Its preternatural power is the singular result of 
three factors in rarest combination—rare genius, rare moorland surround- 
ings, and rare character. One might almost write her down as Mrs. 
Nietzsche—her religious beliefs being a comparatively minor divergence. 
However that may be, the young woman who wrote in the poem A Prisoner 
that she didn’t care whether she went to Heaven or Hell so long as she 
was dead, is no fit companion for the young ladies of a seminary. “ No 
coward soul is mine,” she tells us in another poem, with her fist held to 
our wincing nose. I, for one, believe her. It would be idle to pretend to 
love Emily Bronté, but I venerate her most deeply. Even at this distance, 
I feel an immediate awe of her person. For her, nothing held any menace. 
She was adamant over her ailing flesh, defiant of death and the lightnings 
of her mortal anguish—and her name was Thunder ! 


Raskolnikoff and Sonia ; 


October 4th, 1918.—This evening, E. being away in Wales for a few 
days, sat with Nurse, who, with dramatic emphasis and real understanding, 
read to me in the firelight S. Matthew’s account of the trial of Jesus. 
It reminded me, of course, of Raskolnikoff and Sonia, in Crime and 
Punishment, reading the Bible together, though my incident was in a 
minor key. Nurse told me of the wrangle between Mr. Pratt and Miss 
Bathurst over teaching the Sunday School children all about Hell. 

October 5th, 1918—Some London neurologist has injected a serum 
into a woman’s spine with beneficial results, and as her disease is the 
same as mine, they wish me to try it too. I may be able to walk again, to 
write, etc., etc., my life may be prolonged ! 

They little know what they ask of me. Whatever the widow may have 
expressed, I doubt not Jesus received scant gratitude from the widow’s 
son at Nain for his resurrection—and I have been dead these eighteen 
months. Death is sweet. All my past life is ashes, and the prospect of 
beginning anew leaves me stone cold. They can never understand—I 
mean my relatives—what a typhoon I have come through, and just as I 
am crippling into port I have no mind to put to sea again! I am too tired 
now to shoulder the burden of Hope again. This chance, had it been earlier, 
had been welcome, but in this present mood Life seems more of a menace 
than Death ever did. At the best it would be whinings and pinings and 
terrible regrets. And how could I endure to be watching her struggles, 
and, if further misfortune came, how could I meet her eyes ? 

In short, you see, I funk it, yet I am sure the best thing for her would 
‘be to wipe out this past, forget it, and start fresh. Memory even of these 
sad years would lose its outline in course of time. My pity merely enervates ; 
and sympathy takes on an almost cynical appearance where help is needed. 
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November 2nd, 1918.—The war news is fine! For weeks past I have 
gained full possession of my soul and. lived in dignity and serenity of 
spirit as never before. It has been a gradual process, but I am changed, a 
better man, calm, peaceful, and by Jove! top dog. May God forgive me 
all my follies ! My darling E., I know, is secretly travelling along the same 
mournful road as I have travelled these many years, and am now arrived 
at the end of, and I must lend her all the strength I can. But it is hard to 
try to undo what I have done to her. Time is our ally, but it moves so 
slowly. 

November 3rd to November 26th, 1918.—Posterity will know more 
about these times than we do. Men are now too preoccupied to digest the 
volume of history in each day’s newspaper. 

On the 11th my newspaper never came at all, and I endured pur- 
gatory. Heard the guns and bells and felt rather weepy. In the afternoon, 
Nurse wheeled me as far as the French Horn, where I borrowed a paper 
and sat out in the rain reading it. 

Some speculators have talked wildly about the prospect of modern 
civilisation, in default of a League of Nations, becoming extinct. Modern 
civilisation can never be extinguished by anything less than a secular 
cataclysm or a new Ice Age. You cannot analogise the Minoan civilisation 
which has clean vanished. The world now is bigger than Crete, and its 
history henceforward will be a continuous development without any such 
lacuna as that between Ancient Greece and our Elizabethans. Civilisation 
in its present form is ours to hold and to keep in perpetuity, for better, for 
worse. There can be no monstrous deflection in its evolution at this late 
period any more than we can hope to cultivate the pineal Eye on top of 
our heads—useful as it would be in these days of aeroplanes. But the 
chance is gone—Evolution has swept past. Perhaps on some other planet 
mortality may have had more luck. There are, peradventure, happy 
creatures somewhere in this great universe who generate their own. light 
like glow-worms, or can see in the dark like owls, or have wings like birds. 
Or there may be no mortality, only immortality, no stomachs, no ’flu, no 
pills—and no kisses, which would be a pity! But it’s no good we earth- 
dwellers repining now. It is too late. Such things can never be—not in 
our time, anyhow! So far as I personally am concerned, | am just now 
very glad man is only bipedal. 'l'o be a centipede and have to lie in bed 
would be more than even I could bear. 

If the civilisation of Ancient Greece or Ancient Rome had permeated 
the whole world they would never have become extinct. 

We are now entered on the kingless republican era. The next struggle, 
in some ways more bitter and more protracted than this, will be between 
Capital and Labour. After that, the Millennium of Mr. Wells and the 
Spiritistic Age. After the aeroplane, the soul. Few yet realise what a trans- 
formation awaits the patient investigations of the psychical researchers. 
We know next to nothing about the mind force and spirit workings of man. 
But there will be a tussle with hoary old materialists like Edward Clodd. 
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The Old Lady Shows Her Coins 


November 26th, 1918.—My old Nurse lapses into bizarre malapropisms. 
She is afraid the Society for the Propagation of Cruelty to Animals will 
find fault with the way we house our hens ; for boiling potatoes she 
prefers to use the camisole (casserole) ! She says Mr. Bolflour, arminstance, 
von Tripazz, and so on. Yesterday, in the long serenity of a dark winter's 
night, with a view to arouse my interest in life, she went and brought 
some heirloom treasures from the bottom of her massive trunk—some 
coins of George I. “ Of course, they’re all obsolute now,” she said. 
‘What ! absolutely obsolute ?”’ I enquired in surprise. The answer was 
in the informative. 

In spite of physical difficulties surrounding me in a mesh-work, 
I have now unaided corrected my proofs in joyful triumph—an ecstatic 
conqueror up to the very end. I take my life in homeopathic doses now. 
I am tethered by but a single slender thread—curiosity to know what 
Mr. Wells says in the preface, a little piece of vanity that deserves to be 
flouted. 

November 29th, 1918.—O all ye people! the crowning irony of my 
life—where is the sacred oil ?—is my now cast-iron religious convictions, 
shortly summarised as Love and Unselfishness. These, my moral code, 
have captured the approval, not only of my ethical but my intellectual 
side as well. Undoubtedly, and dogmatically if you like, a man should be 
unselfish for the good of the soul and also to the credit of his intellect. 
To be selfish is to imprison in a tiny cage the glorious ego capable of pene- 
trating to the farthest confines of the universe. As for love, it is an instinct ; 
and the earnest, like all beauty, physical as well as moral, of our future 
union into One. “ One Loving heart sets another on fire.” —S. Augustine 
(Confessions). 

December 1st, 1918.—What I have always feared is coming to pass— 
love for my little daughter. Only another communication string with life 
to be cut. I want to hear “ the tune of little feet along the floor.” I am 


filled with intolerable sadness at the thought of her. Oh! forgive me, 
forgive me! 


The ‘‘ Puggilist ” 


December 3rd, 1918.—‘ My word! you do look a figure!” the old 
Nurse exclaimed to me to-day in the course of one of the periodical tetanuses 
of all my muscles, when the whole body is contorted into a rigid tangle. 
“I shall never make a puggilist ” (the word is her own), I said. 

_ I was rather impressed, though, for she is one of those who, like Mr. 
Saddletree, I believe, in The Heart of Midlothian, never notice an hing. 


She would not notice if she came into my room, and I was standing on | 


my head as stiff as a ferrule. ‘‘ You may observe,” I should say, ‘“‘ I am 
standing upside down—would you turn me round ?” “ With pleasure,” 
is her invariable reply to every request I proffer. 
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Victory at Christmas 


December 23rd, 1918.—It is strange to hear all this thunderous tread 
of victory, peace and Christmas rejoicings above ground, all muffled by 
the earth, yet quite audible. They have not buried me deep enough. 
Here in this vault all is unchanged. It is bad for me, for, as to-day, a - 
faint tremor passes along my palsied limbs—a tremor of lust—lust of life, 
a desire to be up and mingling in the crowd, to be soaked up by it, to 
feel a sense of all mankind flooding the heart, and strong masculine youth 
pulsing at the wrists. I can think of nothing more ennobling than the 
sense of power, unity, and manhood that comes to one in a sea of humanity, 
all animated by the same motive—to be sweeping folk off their feet and 
to be swept off oneself ; that is to be man, not merely Mr. Brown! 


Death 


Christmas Day, 1918.—Surely, I muse, a man cannot be accounted a 
failure who succeeds at last in calling in all his idle desires and wandering 
motives, and with utter restfulness concentrating his life on the benison 
of Death. I am happy to think that, like a pilot hard aport, Death is ready 
at a signal to conduct me over this moaning bar to still deep waters. After 
four years of war, life has grown cheap and ugly, and Death—how desir- 
able and sweet ! Youth now 1s in love with Death, and many are heavy- 
hearted because Death flouts their affection—the maimed, halt, and blind. 
How terrible if life had no end ! 

This mood, not permanent but recurring constantly, equals the happi- 
ness and comfort of the drowning man when he sinks for the third time. 
A profound compassion for my dear ones and friends, and all humanity 
left on the shore of this world struggling, fills my heart. I want to say 
genially and persuasively to them as my last testament : Why not die? 
What loneliness under the stars! It is only bland, unreflecting eupepsia 
that leads poets to dithyrambs about the heavenly bodies, and to call 
them all by beautiful names. 

Diana! Yet the moon is a menace and a terrible object-lesson. Despite 
Blanco White, it were well if the night had never revealed the stars to us. 
Suppose a man with the swiftness of light touring through the darkness 
and cold of this great universe. He would pass through innumerable solar 
systems and discover plenty of pellets (like this earth, each surging with 
waves of struggling life, like worms in carrion). And he would tour onwards 
like this for ever and ever. There would be no end to it, and always he would 
be discovering more hot suns, more cold and blasted moons, and more 
pellets, and each pellet would be in an eternal fatuous dance of revolutions, 
the life on it blind and ignorant of all other life outside its own atmosphere. 

But out of this cul-de-sac there is one glorious escape—Death, a way 
out of Time and space. As long as we go on living, we are as stupid and as 
caged as those dancing rats with diseased semicircular canals that inces- 
santly run round and round in circles. But if we be induced to remain in 
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this cul-de-sac, there is always an alleviative in communication and com- 
munion with our fellows. Men need each other badly in this world. The 
stars are crushing, but mankind in the mass is even above the stars—how 
far above, Death may show, perhaps to our surprise. 

But if I go on I shall come round to the conviction that Life is beer and 
skittles. Cheerio! . . . This is not written in despair— despair is a 
weakening of faith, hope in God.” But I am tired and in need of relief. 
Death tantalises my curiosity, and sometimes I feel I could kill myself 
just to satisfy it. But I agree that Death, save as the only solution, is 
merely a funk-hole. 

Boxing Day, 1918.—James Joyce is my man (in the Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man). Here is a writer who tells the truth about himself. It 
is almost impossible to tell the truth. In this Journal I have tried, but I 
have not succeeded. I have set down a good deal, but I cannot fell it. 
Truth of self has to be left by the psychology-miner at the bottom of his 
boring. Perhaps fifty or a hundred years hence, Posterity may be told, 
but Contemporary will never know. See how soldiers deliberately, from a 
mistaken sense of charity and decency, conceal the horrors of this war. 
Publishers and Government aid and abet them. Yet a good cinema film of 
all the worst and most filthy and disgusting side of the war—everyone 
squeamish and dainty-minded to attend under State compulsion to have 
their necks scroffed, their sensitive nose-tips pitched into it, and their 
rest on lawny couches disturbed for a month after—would do as much 
to prevent future wars as any League of Nations. 

It is easy to reconcile oneself to man’s sorrows by shutting the eyes to 
them. But there is no satisfaction in so easy a victory. How many people 
have been jerry-building their faith and creed all their lives by this method ! 
One breath of truth and-honest self-dealing would blow the structure 
down like a house of cards. The optimist and believer must bear in mind 
such things as the C.C.S. described by M. Duhamel, or this from M. 
Latzko’s Men in Battle : 


The captain raised himself a little, and saw the ground and a broad dark shadow 
that Weixler cast. Blood ? He was bleeding ? Or what? Surely that was blood. 
It couldn’t be anything but blood. And yet it stretched out so peculiarly, and drew 
itself up like a thin thread to Weixler, up to where his hand pressed his body as 
though he wanted to pull up the roots that bound him to the earth. 

The captain had to see. He pulled his head farther out from under the mound 
and uttered a hoarse cry, a cry of infinite horror. The wretched man was dragging 
his entrails behind him. 


‘The reviewer suggests that the book should be read by schoolchildren in 
every school in the world ! I should like to take it (and I hope it is large 
and heavy) and bring it down on the heads of the heartless, unimaginative 
mob, who would then have to look at it, if only to see what it was that 
cracked down on their skulls so heavily. 

Certainly Joyce has chosen the easier method of transferring his truth 
of self to a fictional character, thus avoiding recognition. I have failed 
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in the method urged by Tolstoi in the Diary of his youth : ‘‘ Would it 
not be better to say,” he asks, ‘ This is the kind of man I am ; if you do 
not like me, I am sorry, but God made meso?’ . . . Let every man show 
just what he is, and then what has been weak and laughable in him will 
become so no longer to himself.” Some of my weaknesses I publish, and 
no doubt you say at once, “ self-advertisement.” I agree more or less, but 
believe egotism is a diagnosis nearer the mark. I do not aspire to Tolstoi’s 
_ ethical motives. Mine are intellectual. 1 am the scientific investigator of 
myself, and if the published researches bring me into notice I am not 
averse from it, though interest in my work comes first. 

Did not Sir Thomas Browne say ever so long ago—‘ We carry with 
us the wonders we seek without us ; there is all Africa and her prodigies 
TEMES ec 3" 2 

January ist, 1919.—My dear Arthur !*—if it’s a boy call him Andrew 
Chatto Windus. Then perhaps the firm will give him a royalty when he 
is published at the Font. 

My life has quite changed its orientation. I am no longer an intellectual 
_ snob. If I were, E. and I would have parted ere now. I never liked to take 
_ her to the B.M. (in my petty way), because there all the values are intel- 
~ lectual. 

I write this by candlelight in bed. In the room above, E. is in bed with 
‘flu. We have had days of cold rain, and just now it drips drearily off the 
_ roof and the wind blows drearily in gusts round the cottage as if tired 
of blowing, and as if blowing prospects were nothing to be roaring about. 


Wilson 

President Wilson is my hero. I worship him. I could ask him to stamp 
across my prostrate body to save getting his feet wet in a puddle. But I 
know nothing about him save what I read in the Nation, and don’t want 
to. Supposing I discovered traits . . . ? I have had enough of disenchant- 
ment to last me a lifetime. If he is not the greatest figure in modern 
history, then there’s no money in Wall Street. 

January 3rd, 1919.—She taxes me with indifference, says my sympathy 
is cold. By God! this is hard to bear. But she is so desperate, she is 
lungeing out right and left at all. I fear for her mental balance. What’s 
going to happen to us? Why does everyone seem, to have forsaken us ? 
Ah, it is almost too hard for me to bear! And I can’t break down. I am like 
ice. I can’t melt. I had a presentiment of evil awaiting us about now. 
I don’t know why, unless long experience of it produces a nose for it, so 
that I can smell it in hae WU ae, Pe eran 

anuary 4th, 1919.—I have talked of being zm love with on ruin ; 
a ies of Liking to suffer, to be in despair. Light, frivolous talk. At 
the most, such moods are only short lulls between the spasms of agony 
of suffering ; one longs to be free of them as of acute physical pain, to be 


* A brother of Barbellion’s. 
E 
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unconscious. I look forward to night, to darkness, rest, and sleep. I sleep 
well between twelve and six, and then watch the dawn, from black (and 
the owl’s hoot) to grey (and the barncock’s crow) to white (and the black- 
bird’s whistle). The oak beam on my ceiling, the Japanese print on the 
wall come slowly into view, and I dread them. I dread the day with my 
whole soul. Each dawn is hopeless. Yes, it is true, they have not buried 
me deep enough. I don’t think I’m buried at all. They have not even 
taken me down from the tree. And my wife they are just nailing up. I can 
never forget wherever I may be—in Heaven or Hell—her figure in dressing- 
gown and shawl, drawn up erect, but swaying because she is so weak— 
before me at the fireside (she had just been bending over me and kissing 
me, hot cheeks and hot tears that mingled and bound us together to that 
moment for ever), her head tilted towards the ceiling and her poor face 
looking so ill and screwed up as she half-whispered : “Oh! God! it’s 
so hopeless.” I think that picture is impressed even on the four walls of 
the room, its memory is photographed on the air to haunt those who may 
live here in the time to come. I said, ‘‘ Fight it out, dear. Don’t give in. 
I believe in a personal devil. The human spirit is unconquerable. You'll 
come through if you fight.” It was but a few weeks ago that she came home 
one evening, dug out from a drawer her beautiful dance dress, got into it, 
and did a pas seul for my pleasure round the little cottage room. That 
ogre Fate was drawing out her golden wing and mocking her loss of 
liberty. Ah! the times we intended to have together ! 

January 8th, 1919.—I lie stiff and contorted till Nurse arrives at 9.30. 
She straightens me out and bolsters me up. Breakfast at 9. Cigarettes 
while I listen with ravenous ears for the postman. No letter for me, then 
plop right down into the depth among the weeds and goblins of the deep 
sea for an hour. There usually is no letter for me. 

My chief discovery in sickness and misfortune is the callousness of 
people to our case—not from hard-heartedness (everyone is kind), but 
from absence of sympathetic imagination. People don’t know the horrors, 
and they can’t imagine them—perhaps they are unimaginable. You will 
notice how suicides, time and again, in farewell notes to their closest and 
dearest have the same refrain. “‘ I don’t believe even you can realise all 
I suffer.”” Poor devil! of course not. Beyond a certain point, suffering 
must be borne alone, and so must extreme joy. 

January oth, 1919.—All the postman brought me to-day was an 
income tax form. 

Last mght.—Nurse (having put me back to bed): Shall I shut up 
your legs? 

B.—No, thank you. They’ve been bent up all the evening, and it’s a 
relief to have them out straight. 

- Later —B.—Before you go, though, you might uncross my legs. (She 
pulls bedclothes back, seizes my feet, one in each hand, and forces them 
apart, chanting humorously: “ Any scissors to grind?” As I have 
pointed out to her, the sartorius muscle, being on the inside of the thigh 
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and stronger than the others, has the effect of crossing my legs when a 
tetanic spasm occurs.) 

N.—There, good night. 

B.—And a good night to you. 

N.—P’ll come in first thing in the morning. (Exit.) 


_I lie on my back and rest awhile. Then I force myself on to the left 
side by putting my right arm over the left side of the bed beneath the 
woodwork and pulling (my right arm is stronger than any of the other limbs). 
To-night Nurse had not placed me middle of the bed (I was too much 
over on the right side), so even my long arm could not reach down beneath 
the woodwork on the left. I cursed Nanny for a scabby old bean, struggled, 
and at last got over on to my left side. The next thing was to get my legs 
bent up—now out as stiff and straight as ferrules. When lying on my left 
side, I long ago found out that it is useless to get my right leg up first as 
it only shoots out again when I come to grapple with the left. So I put 
my right arm down, seized the left leg just above the knee and pulled ! 
. The first result is always a violent spasm in the legs and back. But I hang 
on and presently it dies away, and the leg begins to move upward a 
little. But last night, when Nanny uncrossed my legs, she was 
not careful to separate them. Consequently, knee stuck side by side to 
knee, and foot to foot, as if glued, and I found, in pulling at my left, I 
had the stubborn live weight of both to lift up. | would get them part way, 
then, through a careless movement of the hand on a ticklish spot, both 
would shoot out again. So on for an hour—my only relief to curse Nanny. 

And thus, any time, any week, these last eighteen months. But I have 
Faith and Hope and Love in spite of all. I forgive even Nanny ! 

January 19th, 1919.—The situation is eased. E. is at Brighton for a 
change, and has P. with her (she came up from Wales with the nurse 
after seven months’ visit). But [ am heartsore and unhappy. 

January 20th, 1919.—If I were to sum up my life in one word I should 
say Suffocation. R. has been my one blowhole. How I look forward to-a 
little oxygen when my Journal is published! I am delighted and horrified ~ 
at the same time. What will my relatives say ? "Iwill be the surprise of 
their lives. I regard it as a revanche. The world has always gagged and 
suppressed me. Now I turn and hit it in the belly. 

January 22nd, 1919.—Am now lodging alone under one roof with Nanny! 
Makes me think of some of Sterne’s adventures in the Sentimental Journey 
—only I must shut my eyes very tight to see the likeness and imagine 
very hard. Here is a selection from last night’s conversation (remember 
she is deaf, old, and obstinate, she hates to be instructed or corrected ; 
hence her ignorance and general incapacity) : 


Ornithology 


N.—I think a sparrow out at the back has young birds, by the way he 
carries off the food. 
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B.—It’s too early for young sparrows. A sparrow is too worldly wise 
to encumber himself with a family in January, or in February or March 
for that matter. 

N.—I’ve seen young sparrows in March. 

B.—Why didn’t you write to the papers about it ? 

N.—There wasn’t so much writing to the papers in my days. But there 
were things I could have written about. Young plovers, for example, I 
used to catch and hold in my lap. You know the plover ? It’s called the 
lapwing sometimes ; only a few young at a time. 

B.—Four. 

N.—Yes. Now Charlie used to’ show me partridges’ nests with as many 
as twenty-four. 

B.—Yes, but laid probably by more than one hen. 

N.—Charlie said it was all one bird. The prettiest nest he ever showed 
me was a greenfinch’s. 

B.—What was that like ? 

N.—It was swung underneath the bough of a fir-tree right at the end. 

B.—That was not a greenfinch’s. 

N.—Well, Charlie said it was, and he showed it to all of us; we all 
saw it. 

B.—It was the nest of the goldcrest. 

N.—Yes ? Charlie had a wonderful collection of eggs. He could name 
them all, and labelled the names on them. They would cover the table 
when all set out. 

B.—Yes? 

N.-—Oh, I forgot, another nest he showed me—a kingfisher’s. 

B.—What was that like ? 

N.—It was right down among some reeds of a stream. 

B.—What were the eggs like ? 

N.—There were no eggs in it when I saw it. Another pretty: 

B.—That was not a kingfisher’s nest. A kingfisher nests at the end of a 
hole in the bank of the stream. 

N.—Charlie said it was. Another pretty nest was the robin’s. 

B.—The prettiest nest of all, I think, is the long-tailed tit’s. 

N.—Oh, yes, I know that ! 

B.—What’s it like ? 

N.—I can’t recollect. 

B.—All arched over with sticks and lined with green leaves ? 

N.—Oh, yes ! 

I suspect ‘‘ Charlie ” (whoever he was) could not tell a hawk from a 
handsaw, even when the wind was southerly. Now what a stupid old 
woman not to make better use of me ! 


(To be continued) 
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By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 
I 


HE abrupt change in Henry James’s outlook on life, which was the 
result of his violent disillusion with regard to theatrical hopes and 
ambitions, took the form of a distaste for London and a determina- 
tion, vague enough at first, to breathe for the future in a home of his 

own by the sea. He thought of Bournemouth, more definitely of Torquay, but 
finally his fate was sealed by his being offered, for the early summer months 
of 1896, a small house on the cliff at Point Hill, Playden, whence he could 
look down, as from an “ eagle’s nest,”’ on the exquisite little red-roofed town 
of Rye and over the wide floor of the marsh of Sussex. When the time came 
for his being turned out of this retreat, he positively could not face the 
Problem of returning to the breathless heat of London in August, and he 
Secured the Vicarage in the heart of Rye itself for two months more. Here, 
_ as earlier at Point Hill, I was his guest, and it was wonderful to observe how 
_ his whole moral and intellectual nature seemed to burgeon and expand in the 
new and delicious liberty of country life. We were incessantly in the open 
air, on the terrace (for the Vicarage, though musty and dim, possessed, like 
the fresher Point Hill, a sea-looking terrace), sauntering round the little 
_ town, or roving for miles and miles over the illimitable flats, to Winchelsea, 

to Lydd, to the recesses of Walland Marsh—even, on one peerless occasion, 

so far afield as to Midley Chapel and the Romneys. 
__ Never had I known Henry James so radiant, so cheerful or so self-assured. 
During the earlier London years there had hung over him a sort of canopy, a 
mixture of reserve and deprecation, faintly darkening the fullness of com- 
munion with his character ; therealways had seemed to be something indefinably 
non-conductive between him and those in whom he had most confidence. 
While the play-writing fit was on him this had deepened almost into fretful- 
ness ; the complete freedom of intercourse which is the charm of friendship 
had been made more and more difficult by an excess of sensibility. Henry 
James had become almost what the French call a buisson d’épines. It was 
therefore surprising and highly delightful to find that this cloud had ceased 
to brood over him and had floated away, leaving behind it a laughing azure 
in which quite a new and charming Henry James stood revealed. ‘The summer 
of 1896, when by a succession of happy chances I was much alone with him at 
_ Rye, rests in my recollection as made exquisite by his serene and even playful 
uniformity of temper, by the removal of everything which had made inter- 
course occasionally difficult, and by the addition of forms of amenity that 
had scarcely been foreshadowed. | 

On reflection, however, I find that I am mixing up memories of June at 
Point Hill and of September at the Vicarage with the final Rye adventure, 


* The Letters of Henry Fames. Edited by Percy Lubbock. Macmillan. 2 vols. 36s. net. 
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which must now be chronicled. When he was obliged to turn out of his 
second refuge, he returned to London, but with an ever-deepening nostalgia 
for the little Sussex town where he had been happy. In the following 
summer the voice of Venice called him so loudly that he stayed in London 
longer than usual, meaning to spend the autumn and winter in Italy. He 
thought meanwhile of Bournemouth and of Saxmundham. He went on his 
bicycle round the desolate ghost of Dunwich, but his heart was whispering 
“Rye” to him all the while. Nothing then seemed available, however, when 
suddenly the unexpected vacancy of the most eligible residence conceivable 
settled, in the course of a couple of days, the whole future earthly pilgrimage 
of Henry James. The huge fact was immediately announced in a letter of 
September 25th, 1897 : 


I am just drawing a long breath from having signed—a few moments since—a 
most portentous parchment : the lease of a smallish, charming, cheap old house in 
the country—down at Rye—for 21 years. [It was built about 1705.] It is exactly what 
I want and secretly and hopelessly coveted (since knowing it) without dreaming it 
would ever fall. But it has fallen—and has a beautiful room for you (the King’s Room 
—George II.’s—who slept there) ; together with every promise of yielding me an 
indispensable retreat from May to October (every year). I hope you are not more 
sorry to take up the load of life that awaits, these days, the hunch of one’s shoulders 
than I am. You’ll ask me what I mean by “ life.’”” Come down to Lamb House and 
T'll tell you. 


There were the most delightful possibilities in the property, which 
included a small garden and lawn, the whole hemmed in by a peaceful old 
red wall, plentifully tapestried with espaliers. The noble tower of Rye church 
looked down into it, and Henry James felt that the chimes sounded sweetly 
to him as he faced his garden in monastic quiet, the little market-town 
packed tightly about him, yet wholly out of sight. 

Meanwhile the intellectual release had been none the less marked than the 
physical. The earliest result of his final escape from the lures of the Vivian of 
the stage had been the composition of a novel, The Spoils of Poynton, in a 
manner entirely different from that of his earlier long romances. This was 
published in 1897, and in the meantime he had set to work on a longer and 
more ambitious romance, What Maisie Knew. In these he began the exercise 
of what has been called his “ later manner,” which it would be out of propor- 
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tion to attempt to define in a study which purports to be biographical rather _ 


than critical. It is enough to remind the reader familiar with Henry James’s 
writings that in abandoning the more popular and conventional method of 
composition he aimed at nothing less than a revolution in the art of the 
novelist. While thus actively engaged on a new scheme of life, he found it 
more and more difficult to break “‘ the spell of immobility ” which enveloped 
him. He who had been so ready to start on any call of impulse in any direction 
found it impossible to bring himself to respond, at Christmas 1897, to the 
appeal of Madame Alphonse Daudet to come over to Paris to grace the 
obsequies of her illustrious husband. The friends—and the author of Jack 
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was the most intimate of James’s Parisian acquaintances—had not met after 
1895, when Daudet had spent a month in London mainly under the charge 
of Henry James, since which time the French novelist’s life had been sapped 
and drained from him by a disease the symptoms of which were beginning 
to be painfully manifest when he was with us in London. The old French 
friends were now disappearing. Their places in Henry James’s affection were 
partly filled by Paul Bourget and by Maurice Barrés, whose remarkable and 
rather “ gruesome ”’ book, Les Déracinés, now supplied James with an endless 
subject of talk and reflection. 

The first novel actually completed at Lamb House was The Awkward Age, 
which was ready for the printers early in 1898. The ecstasy with which he 
settled down to appreciate his new surroundings is reflected in that novel, 
where the abode of Mr. Longdon is neither more nor less than a picture of 
Lamb House. It was a wonderful summer and autumn, and, as Henry James 
said : “ The air of the place thrilled all the while with the bliss of birds, the 
hum of little lives unseen, and the flicker of white butterflies.” The MS. of 
The Awkward Age was no sooner finished than he took up the germ of an 

incident dimly related to him years before at Addington by Archbishop 
Benson, and wove it into The Turn of the Screw, a sort of moral (or immoral) 
ghost story which not a few readers consider to be the most powerful of all 
his writings, and which others again peculiarly detest. I admit myself to be 
a hanger-on of the former group, and I have very vivid recollections of the 
period when The Turn of the Screw was being composed. The author dis- 
cussed it with a freedom not usual with him. I remember that when he had 
finished it he said to me one day : “‘ I had to correct the proofs of my ghost 
story last night, and when I had finished them I was so frightened that I was 
afraid to go upstairs to bed !”’ : 

By the close of 1898 he had got rid of the flat in De Vere Gardens, which 
had become a mere burden to him, and had taken what he called an “‘ in- 
valuable south-looking, Carlton-Gardens-sweeping bedroom ”’ at the Reform 
Club in'Pall Mall, which served his brief and sudden pilgrimages to town for 
many seasons. Lamb House, in the course of this year, became his almost 
exclusive residence, and it is to be noted that at the same time a remarkable 

change came over the nature of his correspondence. He had been a meti- 
culous but not very inspired letter-writer in early youth ; his capacity for 
epistolary composition and his appetite for it had developed remarkably in 
the middle years (1882-1890). During the hectic period of his theatrical 
ambition it had dwindled again. But when he settled finally at Rye, spreading | 
‘himself in luxurious contentment within the protection of his old brick 
-garden-wall, the pink and purple surface of which stood in his fancy as a sort 
of bodyguard of security passed down for that particular purpose through 
mild ages of restfulness, as soon as he sat, with his household gods about him, 
‘in the almost cotton-woolly hush of Lamb House, he began to blossom out 
into a correspondent of a new and splendid class. The finest and most charac- 
teristic letters of Henry James start with his fifty-fifth year, and they continue 
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to expand in volume, in richness and in self-revelation almost to the close 
of his life. On this subject Mr. Percy Lubbock, than whom no one has known 
better the idiosyncrasies of Henry James, has described his method of 
correspondence in a passage which could not be bettered : 


The rich apologies for silence and backwardness that preface so many of his letters 
must be interpreted in the light, partly indeed of his natural luxuriance of phraseology, 
but much more of his generous conception of the humblest correspondent’s claim on 
him for response. He could not answer a brief note of friendliness but. with pages of 
abounding eloquence. He never dealt in the mere small change of intercourse ; the 
postcard and the half-sheet did not exist for him ; a few lines of enquiry would bring 
from him a bulging packet of manuscript, overwhelming in its disproportion. No 
wonder that with this standard of the meaning of a letter he often groaned under his 
postal burden. He discharged himself of it, in general, very late at night ; the morn- 
ing’s work left him too much exhausted for more composition until then. At midnight 
he would sit down to his letter-writing and cover sheet after sheet, sometimes for 
hours, with his dashing and not very readable script. Occasionally he would give up 
a day to the working off of arrears by dictation, seldom omitting to excuse himself to 
each correspondent in turn for the infliction of the “‘ fierce legibility ” of type. 


This amplitude of correspondence was the outcome of an affectionate 
solicitude for his friends, which led him in another direction, namely, in 
that of exercising a hospitality towards them for which he had never found 
an opportunity before. He did not, however, choose to collect anything which 
might remotely be called “‘a party”; what he really preferred was the presence 
of a single friend at a time, of a companion who would look after himself in 
the morning, and be prepared for a stroll with his host in the afternoon, and 
for a banquet of untrammelled conversation under the lamp or on the 
expanse of the lawn after the comfortable descent of night-fall. 

His practice in regard to such a visitor always was to descend to the 
railway station below the town to welcome the guest, who would instantly 
recognise his remarkable figure hurrying along the platform. Under the 
large soft hat would be visible the large pale face, anxiously scanning the 
carriage-windows and breaking into smiles of sunshine when the new- 
comer was discovered. Welcome was signified by both hands waved aloft 
lifting the skirts of the customary cloak, like wings. Then, luggage attended 
to, and the arm of the guest securely seized, as though even now there might 
be an attempt at escape, a slow ascent on foot would begin up the steep 
streets, the last and steepest of all leading to a discreet door which admitted 
directly to the broad hall of Lamb House. Within were, to right and left 
the pleasant old rooms, with low windows opening straight into the garden, 
which was so sheltered and economised as to seem actually spacious. Further 
to the left was a lofty detached room, full of books and lights, where in 
summer Henry James usually wrote, secluded from all possible disturbance 
The ascent of arrival from the railway grew to be more and more interesting 
as time went on, and as the novelist became more and more a familiar and 
respected citizen it was much interrupted at last by bows from ladies and 
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salaams from shopkeepers ; many little boys and girls, the latter having often 
curtsied, had to be greeted and sometimes patted on the head. These social 
movements used to inspire in me the enquiry: “ Well, how soon are you to 
be the Mayor-Elect of Rye?” a pleasantry which was always well received. 
So obviously did Henry James, in the process of years, become the Leading 
Inhabitant that it grew to seem no impossibility. Stranger things had 
happened ! No civic authority would have been more conscientious and few 
less efficient. 

_ His outward appearance developed in accordance with his moral and 
intellectual expansion. I have said that in early life Henry James was not 
_ impressive “ ; as time went on his appearance became, on the contrary, 
excessively noticeable and arresting. He removed the beard which had long 
disguised his face, and so revealed the strong lines of mouth and chin, which 
responded to the majesty of the skull. In the breadth and smoothness of the 
head—Henry James became almost wholly bald early in life—there was at 
length something sacerdotal. As time went on, he grew less and less Anglo- 
Saxon in appearance and more Latin. I remember once seeing a Canon 
preaching in the Cathedral of Toulouse who was the picture of Henry James 
in his unction, his gravity, and his vehemence. Sometimes there could be 
noted—what Henry would have hated to think existing—a theatrical look 
which struck the eye, as though he might be some retired jeune premier 
of the Frangais, jeune no longer ; and often the prelatical expression faded 
into a fleeting likeness to one or other celebrated Frenchman of letters (never 
to any Englishman or American), somewhat of Lacordaire in the intolerable 
scrutiny of the eyes, somewhat of Sainte-Beuve, too, in all except the mouth, 
which, though mobile and elastic, gave the impression in rest of being small. 
All these comparisons and suggestions, however, must be taken as the barest 
hints, intended to mark the tendency of Henry James’s radically powerful 
and unique outer appearance. The beautiful modelling of the brows, waxing 
and waning under the stress of excitement, is a point which singularly dwells 
in the memory. 

It is very difficult to give an impression of his manner, which was complex 
in the extreme, now restrained with a deep reserve, now suddenly expanding, 
so as to leave the auditor breathless, into a flood of exuberance. He had the 
habit of keeping his friends apart from one another ; his intimacies were 
contained in many watertight compartments. He disliked to think that he 
was the subject of an interchange of impressions, and though hewho discussed 
everybody and everything with the most penetrating and analysing curiosity 
must have known perfectly well that he also, in his turn, was the theme of 
endless discussion, he liked to ignore it and to feign to be a bodiless spectator. 
Accordingly, he was not apt to pay for the revelations, confidences, guesses 
and what not which he so eagerly demanded and enjoyed by any coin of a 
similar species. He begged the human race to plunge into experiences, but 
he proposed to take no plunge himself, or at least to have no audience when 


he plunged. 
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So discreet was he, and so like a fountain sealed, that many of those who 
were well acquainted with him have supposed that he was mainly a creature 
of observation and fancy, and that life stirred his intellect while leaving his 
senses untouched. But every now and then he disclosed to a friend, or rather 
admitted such a friend to a flash or glimpse of deeper things. The glimpse 
was never prolonged or illuminated, it was like peering down for a moment 
through some chasm in the rocks dimmed by the vapour of a clash of waves. 
One such flash will always leave my memory dazzled. I was staying alone 
with Henry James at Rye one summer, and as twilight deepened we walked 
together in the garden. I forget by what meanders we approached the 
subject, but I suddenly found that in profuse and enigmatic language he 
was recounting to me an experience, something that had happened, not 
something repeated or imagined. He spoke of standing on the pavement of a 
city, in the dusk, and of gazing upwards across the misty street, watching, 
watching for the lighting of a lamp in a window on the third storey. And 
the lamp blazed out, and through bursting tears he strained to see what 
was behind it, the unapproachable face. And for hours he stood there, wet 
with the rain, brushed by the phantom hurrying figures of the scene, and 
never from behind the lamp was for one moment visible the face. The 
mysterious and poignant revelation closed, and one could make no comment, 
ask no question, being throttled oneself by an overpowering emotion. 
And fora long time Henry James shuffled beside me in the darkness, shaking 
the dew off the laurels, and still there was no sound at all in the garden but 
what our heels made crunching the gravel, nor was the silence broken when 
suddenly we entered the house and he disappeared for an hour. : 

ut the gossamer thread of narrative must be picked up once more, slight 
as it is. Into so cloistered a life the news of the sudden loss of Edward Burne- 
Jones in June, 1898, fell with a sensation ; he had ‘‘ seen the dear man, to 
my great joy, only a few hours before his death.” In the early spring of the 
next year Henry James actually summoned resolution to go abroad again, 
visiting at Hyéres Paul Bourget and the Vicomte Melchior de Vogué (of 
whose Le Roman Russe and other essays he was a sturdy admirer), and pro- 
ceeding to Rome, whence he was “ whirled by irresistible Marion Crawford 
off to Sorrento, Capri, Naples,” some of these now seen for the first time. 
He came back to England and to Lamb House at the end of June, to find that 
his novel of The Awkward Age, which was just published, was being received 
with a little more intelligence and sympathetic comprehension than had 
been the habit of greeting his productions, what he haughtily, but quite 
justly, called “‘ the lurid asininity ” of the Press in his regard now beginning 
to be sensibly affected by the loyalty of the little clan of those who saw what 
he was “‘ driving at” in the new romances, and who valued it as a pearl of 
price. Nevertheless, there was still enough thick-witted denunciation of his 
novels to fill his own “ clan ” with anger, while some even of those who loved 
him best admitted themselves bewildered by The Awkward Age. Nothing is 
more steadily cleared away by time than the impression of obscurity that 
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hangs over a really fine work of imagination when it is new. Twenty years 

have now passed, and no candid reader any longer pretends to find this 

admirable story ‘‘ bewildering.’ 

__ The passing of old friends was partly healed by the coming of new friends, 

and it was about this time that Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and 

Mr. W. E. Norris began to be visited and corresponded with. In rg00 and 

1g0r Henry James was slowly engaged, with luxurious throes of prolonged 

composition, in dictating The Ambassadors, which he “ tackled and, for 
various reasons, laid aside,” only to attack it again ‘‘ with intensity and on 
the basis of a simplification that made it easier ” until he brought it success- 
fully through its voluminous career. It was published late in 1903. In the 
summer of 1902 Mrs. Wharton, who had dedicated to him, as a stranger, her 
novel of The Valley of Decision, became a personal acquaintance, and soon, 
and till the end, one of the most valued and intimate of his friends. This 
event synchronised with the publication of his own great book, The Wings 
of a Dove. It was followed by The Golden Bowl. He now turned from such 

_ huge schemes as this—which in his fatigue he described as ‘‘ too inordinately 

_ drawn out and too inordinately rubbed in ’’—to the composition of short 

_ stories, in which he found both rest and refreshment. 

On this subject, the capabilities of the conte as a form of peculiarly polished 
and finished literature, he regaled me—and doubtless other friends—at 
this time with priceless observations. I recall a radiant August afternoon ~ 

when we sallied from his high abode and descended to the mud of the 
winding waters of the Brede, where, on the shaky bridge across the river, 

_ leaning perilously above the flood, Henry James held forth on the extra- 

ordinary skill of Guy de Maupassant, whose posthumous collection, Le 
Colporteur, had just reached him, and on the importance of securing, as that 
inimitable artist so constantly secured, one straight, intelligible action which 
must be the source of all vitality in what, without it, became a mere wandering 
anecdote, more or less vaguely ornamented. Henry James was at this time, 
I think, himself engaged upon the series of short stories which ultimately 
appeared under the title of The Better Sort, each one, as he said, being the 
exhibition of a case of experience or conduct. He collected and published 

‘in these years several such volumes of short compositions, in which he 
endeavoured, and admirably effected his endeavour, to combine neatness of 
handling with that beauty of conception which became more and more the 
object of his passionate desire. The reader naturally recalls such perfect 

“specimens of his craft as The Real Right Thing and The Beast in the 

Sungle. , ae 

For many years he had let his fancy toy with the idea of returning, on a visit 
only, to America. In 1904 this project really took shape, and the long-debated 
journey actually took place. In August he set sail for New York, ostensibly 
for the purpose of writing a book of American impressions. ‘The volume 
called The American Scene, published in 1906, gives his’ account of the 
adventure, or rather of certain parts of it. He lived through the first autumn 
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with his family in the mountains of New Hampshire, and, after a sojourn in 
Cambridge, spent Christmas in New York. He then went South in search of 
warmth, which he found at last in Florida. By way of Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Indianapolis he reached California in April, 1905. He delivered in 
various American colleges two lectures, specially written for the purpose, 
which came out as a little volume in the United States, but have not yet 
appeared in England. His impressions of America, in the volume which he 
published after his return, stop with Florida, and give therefore no record of 
the extreme pleasure which he experienced in California, of which his 
private letters were full. He declared, writing on April 5th, 1905, from 
Coronado Beach, that ‘‘ California has completely bowled me over. . . 
The flowers, the wild flowers, just now in particular, which fairly rage with 
radiance over the land, are worthy of some purer planet than this. . . . . It 
breaks my heart to have so stinted myself here”; but return eastward was 
imperative, and in August, 1905, he was back again safe in the silence of 
Lamb House. 

Throughout the following autumn and winter he was, as he said, ““squeez- 
ing out” his American impressions, which did not flow so easily as he.had 
hoped they would. Many other enterprises hung temptingly before him, and 
distracted his thoughts from that particular occupation. Moreover, just 
before his plan for visiting the United States had taken shape, he had 
promised to write for a leading firm of English publishers “‘ a romantical- 
psychological-pictorial-social ? book about London, and in November, 
1905, he returned to this project with vivacity. There is a peculiar interest 
about works that great writers mean to compose and never succeed in pro- 
ducing, and this scheme of a great picturesque book about London is like 
a ghost among the realities of Henry James’s invention. He spoke about it 
more often and more freely than he did about his solid creations ; I feel as 
though I had handled and almost as though I had read it. Westminster was 
to have been the core of the matter, which was to circle out concentrically 
to the City and the suburbs. Henry James put me under gratified contri- 
bution by coming frequently to the House of Lords in quest of ‘ local 
colour,” and I took him through the corridors and up into garrets of the 
Palace where never foreign foot had stepped before. There was not, to make 
a clean breast of it, much “ local colour” to be wrung out, but Henry 
James was indefatigable in curiosity. What really did thrill him was to stand 
looking down from one of the windows of the Library on the Terrace, 
crowded with its motley afternoon crew of Members of both Houses 
and their guests of both sexes. He liked that better than to mingle with the 
throng itself, and he should have written a superb page on the scene, with 
its background of shining river and misty towers. Alas ! it will not be read 
until we know what songs the Sirens sang. . 

All through the quiet autumn and winter of 1906 he was busy preparing 
the collective and definite, but far from complete, edition of his novels and 
tales which began to appear some twelve months later. This involved a 
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labour which some of his friends ventured to disapprove of, since it included 
a re-writing into his latest style of the early stories which possessed a charm 
in their unaffected immaturity. Henry James was conscious, I think, of the 
arguments which might be brought against this reckless revision, but he 
rejected them with violence. I was spending a day or two with him at Lamb 
House when Roderick Hudson was undergoing, or rather had just under- 
gone, the terrible trial ; so the revised copy, darkened and swelled with MS. 
alterations, was put into my hands. I thought—I dare say | was quite mis- 


_ taken—that the whole perspective of Henry James’s work, the evidence of 


his development and evolution, his historical growth, were confused and 
belied by this wholesale tampering with the original text. Accordingly I 
exclaimed against this dribbling of new wine into the old bottles. This was 
after dinner, as we sat alone in the garden-room. All that Henry James— 
though, I confess, with a darkened countenance—said at the time was ‘“‘ The 
only alternative would have been to put the vile thing ”—that is to say the 
graceful tale of Roderick Hudson—‘ behind the fire and have done with 


it!” Then we passed to other subjects, and at length we parted for the 


night in unruffled cheerfulness. But what was my dismay, on reaching the 


_ breakfast-table next morning, to see my host sombre and taciturn, with 
_ gloom thrown across his frowning features like a veil. I enquired rather 


anxiously whether he had slept well. ‘‘ Slept!’ he answered with dreary 


~ emphasis. “ Was I likely to sleep when my brain was tortured with all the 
_ cruel and—to put it plainly to you—monstrous insinuations which you 
had brought forward against my proper, my necessary, my absolutely 
- inevitable corrections of the disgraceful and disreputable style of Roderick 
_ Hudson?” I withered, like a guilty thing ashamed, before the eyes that 
_glared at me over the coffee-pot, and I inly resolved that not one word of 
_ question should ever escape my lips on this subject again. 


Early in 1907 he was tempted once more, after so long absence, to re-visit 


_ France. While in America he had acquired the habit of motoring, which he 


learned to enjoy so much that it became the greatest physical pleasure of 


his life, and one which seemed definitely to benefit his health. He motored 
- through a great part of France, and then proceeded to his beloved Italy, 
_ where he spent some radiant summer days under the pines near Vallombrosa, 


and later some more with his lifelong friend Mrs. Curtis in her wonderful 
_ Palazzo Barbaro in Venice. Ten weeks in Paris must be added to the foreign 


record of this year, which was almost the last of those which Henry James was 


able to dedicate to that Latin world which he loved so well and comprehended 


so acutely. The “ nightmare,” as he called it, of his Collected Edition kept 
him closely engaged for months after his return—it ultimately ran into a 


_ range of twenty-four volumes—but he was also sketching a novel, T’he ivory 
Tower, which was to embody some of his American recollections ; this was 


never finished. He met new friends of the youngest generation, such as 


Hugh Walpole and Rupert Brooke, and they gave him great happiness. 
He seemed to be approaching old age in placidity and satisfaction when, 
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towards the end of 1909, he was seized by a mysterious group of illnesses. 
which “ deprived him of all power to work and caused him immeasurable 
- suffering of mind.” Unfortunately his beloved brother William was also 
failing in health, and had come to Europe in the vain search for recovery ; 
their conditions painfully interacted. The whole year 1910 was one of almost 
unmitigated distress. Henry accompanied Mr. and Mrs. William back to 
their home in New Hampshire, where in the autumn not only the eminent 
philosopher, but a third brother, Robertson James, died, leaving Henry 
solitary indeed, and weighed upon by a cloud of melancholy which forbade 
him to write or almost to speak. Out of this he passed in the spring of 1911, 
and returned to Lamb House, where he had another sharp attack of illness. 
in the autumn of 1912. It was now felt that the long pale winters over the 
marsh at Rye were impossible for him, and the bedroom at the Reform 
Club insufficient. He therefore rented a small flat high up over the Thames. 
in Cheyne Walk, where he was henceforth to spend half of each year, and die. 
He sat, on the occasion of his seventieth birthday, to Mr. Sargent for the picture 
which is now one of the treasures of the’ National Portrait Gallery ; this was. 
surprisingly mutilated, while being exhibited at the Royal Academy, by a 
‘militant suffragette’’ ; Henry James was extraordinarily exhilarated by | 
having been thus “‘ impaired by the tomahawk of the savage,” and displayed 
himself as ‘‘ breasting a wondrous high-tide of postal condolence in this 
doubly-damaged state.” This was his latest excitement before the war with 
Germany drowned every other consideration. 

The record of the last months of Henry James’s life is told in the wonder- 
ful letters that he wrote between the beginning of August, 1914, and the close 
of November, 1915. He was at Rye when the war broke out, but he found it 
absolutely impossible to stay there without daily communication with 
friends in person, and, contrary to his lifelong habit, he came posting up to- 
London in the midst of the burning August weather. He was transfigured 
by the events of those early weeks, overpowered, and yet, in his vast and 
generous excitement, himself overpowering. He threw off all the languor 
and melancholy of the recent years, and he appeared actually grown in size 
as he stalked the streets, amazingly moved by the unexpected nightmare, 
“the huge horror of blackness ” which he saw before him. “‘ The plunge 
of civilization into the abyss of blood and darkness by the wanton feat of 
these two infamous autocrats ” made him suddenly realise that the quiet 
years of prosperity which had preceded 1914 had been really, as he put it,, 
“treacherous,” and that their perfidy had left us unprotected against the 
tragic terrors which now faced our world. It was astonishing how great 
Henry James suddenly seemed to become ; he positively loomed above us. 
in his splendid and disinterested faith. His first instinct had been horror at 
the prospect ; his second anger and indignation against the criminals ; but 
to these succeeded a passion of love and sympathy for England and France, 
and an unyielding but anxious and straining confidence in their ultimate 
success. Nothing could express this better than the language of a friend 
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who saw him constantly and studied his moods with penetrating sympathy. 
Mr. Percy Lubbock says : 


To all who listened to him in those days it must have seemed that he gave us what 
we lacked—a voice ; there was a trumpet note in it that was heard nowhere else and 
that alone rose to the height of the truth. 


The impression Henry James gave in these first months of the war 
could not be reproduced in better terms. To be in his company was to be 
encouraged, stimulated and yet filled with a sense of the almost intolerable 
gravity of the situation ; it was to be moved with that “ trumpet note ” 
in his voice, as the men fighting in the dark defiles of Roncevaux were moved 
by the sound of the oliphant of Roland. He drew a long breath of relief in 
the thought that England had not failed in her manifest duty to France, or 
“shirked any one of the implications of the Entente.’”’ When, as at the end 
of the first month, things were far from exhilarating for the Allies, Henry 
James did not give way to despair, but he went back to Rye, possessing his 
soul in waiting patience, “ bracing himself unutterably,’’ as he put it, “ and 
holding on somehow (though to God knows what !) in presence of the per- 
petrations so gratuitously and infamously hideous as the destruction of 
Louvain and its accompaniments.” 

At Lamb House he sat through that gorgeous tawny September, listening 
to the German guns thundering just across the Channel, while the advance 
of the enemy through those beautiful lands which he knew and loved so 
well filled him with anguish. He used to sally forth and stand on the bastions 
of his little town, gazing over the dim marsh that became sand-dunes, and 
then sea, and then a mirage of the white cliffs of French Flanders that were 
actually visible when the atmosphere grew transparent. The anguish of his 
execration became almost the howl of some animal, of a lion of the forest 
with the arrow in his flank, when the Germans wrecked Reims Cathedral. 
He gazed and gazed over the sea south-east, and almost fancied that he saw 
the flicker of the flames. He ate and drank, he talked and walked and thought, 
he slept and waked and lived and breathed only the War. His friends grew 
anxious, the tension was beyond what his natural powers, transfigured as 
they were, could be expected to endure, and he was persuaded to come back 


to Chelsea, although a semblance of summer still made Rye attractive. 


During this time his attitude towards America was marked by a peculiar 
delicacy. His letters expressed no upbraiding, but a yearning, restrained 


- impatience that took the form of a constant celebration of the attitude of 


England, which he found in those early months consistently admirable. 
‘In his abundant and eloquent letters to America he dealt incessantly upon the 
shining light which events were throwing on “ England’s moral position 
and attitude, her predominantly incurable good-nature, the sublimity or 
the egregious folly, one scarcely knows which to call it, of her innocence 
in face of the most prodigiously massed and worked-out intentions of 
aggression.” He admitted, with every gesture of courtesy, that America’s 
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absence from the feast of allied friendship on an occasion so unexampled, 
so infinitely momentous, was a bitter grief to him, but he was ready to 
believe it a necessity. For his own part, almost immediately on his return to 
London in October, 1914, Henry James began to relieve the mental high- 
pressure by some kinds of practical work for which nothing in his previous 
life had fitted him, but into which he now threw himself with even exhausting 
ardour. He had always shrunk from physical contact with miscellaneous 
strangers, but now nothing seemed unwelcome save aloofness which would 
have divided him from the sufferings of others. The sad fate of Belgtum 
particularly moved him, and he found close to his flat in Cheyne Walk a 
centre for the relief of Belgian refugees, and he was active in service there. 
A little later on he ardently espoused the work of the American Volunteer 
Motor Ambulance Corps. His practical experiences and his anxiety to take 
part in the great English movement for relief of the Belgians and the French 
are reflected in the essays which were collected last year under the title of 
Within the Rim. 

We were, however, made anxious by the effect of all this upon his nerves. 
The magnificent exaltation of spirit which made him a trumpeter in the 
sacred progress of the Allies was of a nature to alarm us as much as it in- 
spirited and rejoiced us. When we thought of what he had been in 1911, 
how sadly he had aged in 1912, it was not credible that in 1915 he could 
endure to be filled to overflowing by this tide of febrile enthusiasm. Some 
of us, in the hope of diverting his thoughts a little from the obsession of the 
war, urged him to return to his proper work ; and he responded in part to 
our observations, while not abandoning his charitable service. He was at 
work on The Ivory Tower when the war began, but he could not recover 
the note of placidity which it demanded, and he abandoned it in favour of a 
novel begun in 1900 and then laid aside, The Sense of the Past. He continued, 
at the same time, his reminiscences, and was writing the fragment published 
since his death as The Middle Years. But all this work was forced from him 
with an effort, very slowly ; the old sprightly running of composition was. 
at an end, the fact being that his thoughts were now incessantly distracted 
by considerations of a far more serious order. 

The hesitations of Mr. Wilson, and Henry James’s conviction that im 
the spring of 1915 the United States government was “‘ sitting down in 
meekness and silence under the German repudiation of every engagement 
she solemnly took with America,” led to his taking a step which he felt to 
be in many respects painful, but absolutely inevitable. His heart was so 
passionately united with England in her colossal effort, and he was so dis- 
mally discouraged by the unending hesitation of America, that he determined 
to do what he had always strenuously refused to do before, namely apply for 
British naturalisation. Mr. Asquith (then Prime Minister), Dr. George 
Prothero (the Editor of the Quarterly Review), and I had the honour and the 
gratification of being chosen his sponsors. In the case of so illustrious a 
claimant the usual formalities were passed over, and on July 26th, 
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1915, Henry James became a British subject. Unhappily he did not live to 
see America join the Allies, and so missed the joy for which he longed above 
all others. 

But his radiant enthusiasm was burning him out. In August he had a 
slight breakdown, and his autumn was made miserable by an affection of 
the heart. He felt, he said, twenty years older, but “ still, I cultivate, I at 
least attempt, a brazen front.” He still got about, and I saw him at West- 
minster on the evening of November 29th. This was, I believe, the 
last time he went out, and two days later, on the night between the rst and 
the 2nd of December, he had a stroke. He partly rallied and was able to 
receive comfort from the presence of his sister-in-law, Mrs. William James, 

who hurried across the Atlantic to nurse him. At the New Year he was 
awarded the highest honour which the King can confer on a British man of 
letters, the Order of Merit, the insignia of which were brought to his bedside 
by Lord Bryce. On February 28th, 1916, he died, within two months of 
his 73rd birthday. His body was cremated, and the funeral service held at 
that “* altar of the dead ’’ which he had loved so much, Chelsea Old Church, 
a few yards from his own door. 
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LIFE, “LITERATURE” AND “LITERARY” 
JOURNALISM 
During the First Half of the Last Century 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


HE doubt must often have assailed the really “‘ confirmed ” reader 

whether the pleasure he derives from his favourite pursuit is not, as 

often as not, obtained from bad books as from good ones. But here, 

as on most occasions, the reader must begin with a distinction. In 
certain realms of literature, and those the loftiest, the bad is (or ought to be) 
found intolerable, and nothing pleases our discriminating selves but the 
Best,so dear to the heart of Matthew Arnold ; but along the lower slopes, 
far, far beneath the “ high Alps” and “ the eternal moon-lit snow,”’ it is 
undoubtedly often very agreeable to saunter away the time over a bad book, 
by which is meant an ill-planned, ill-written book, marred on most of its 
pages by slovenliness, and stuffed full of irrelevant, but sometimes interesting, 
matter. But here again I must distinguish, for if your bad book proves to 
be vapid, or, to use one of Hazlitt’s pet words for expressing literary aversion, 
insipid, its fate is the fire. 

There is one kind of book which, whether it be good or bad, may always 
be relied upon to kill the time—it is the one which at once introduces 
you toacrowd of people (and if they are all dead, and mostly forgotten, it 
matters not), hurrying and bustling along, as in the vision of Mirza, filled to 
the brim with ridiculous vanities, grotesque absurdities, bad jokes and, very 
often, cruel fortunes, and then tumbling over the bridge or otherwise dis- 
appearing, lost irretrievably in the great Fair of the World. 

This word “ Fair ’’ suddenly called to mind some lines of that notable — 
poet, W. E. Henley, addressed to R. L. S., which cannot fail to impart force 
to what I am saying : 


A child, 

Curious and innocent, 

Slips from his Nurse and rejoicing, 
Loses himself in the Fair. 


Through the jostle and the din, 
Wandering he revels, 
Dreaming, desiring, possessing ; 
Till of a sudden, 

Tired and afraid, he beholds 
The sordid assemblage 
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Just as it is ; and he runs 
With a sob to his Nurse 
(Lighting at last on him), 
And in her motherly bosom 
Cries him to sleep. 


Thus thro’ the world, 

Seeing and feeling and knowing, 
Goes Man, till at last, 

Tired of experience, he turns 


To the friendly and comforting breast 
Of the old nurse, Death. 


The particular bad book which I have in mind, and, therefore, the one 
solely responsible for the above wire-drawn reflections, and for the title at 
the head of the page, is an Autobiography in four volumes which, so far as 
I can make out, are now for ever forgotten. But of this it never does to be 
sure. It was no less a man of letters than Burke who cried out, ‘‘ Who now 
reads Bolingbroke ?”” and who knows that there may not be at this very 
moment, only separated from me by a too thin partition, some one actually 
perusing the very book just declared to be forgotten ? It is not so easy as some 
stern critics imagine for a book, once it has got itself printed, to be wholly 
forgotten. ““O ye Whales and little Fishes!” or, in other words, “O ye 
living authors, rich and poor, popular or unpopular, Rejoice exceedingly 
that this should be so!” 

My good bad book is the Autobiography of William Jerdan, M.R.S.L., 
four volumes, London, 1852-3. 

This much is plain-sailing ; all except the mystic letters after the name, 
which stand for ‘‘ Member of the Royal Society of Literature,’ a Society 
which owed its existence to the generosity of George IV., the fussy activity 
of a Bishop of Salisbury, and the shoe-leather of Jerdan. If, however, the 


matter is pressed further and the question asked, ‘““ Who was William 


Jerdan, M.R.S.L., and what had he to do with Literature ? ’—-then it is 
that, striving to recollect the miscellaneous contents of these four volumes, 
“‘a drowsy numbness” overtakes my frame, and I almost “ fall insensate 

as this same William Jerdan actually did when he heard of the sudden 
death of L. E. L., that once famous poetess and mainstay of the Literary 
Gazette, of which paper (and here is my answer to the question) Jerdan 


was editor for thirty-three years (1817-1850). 


‘“ And what,” it may be asked, “‘ was the Literary Gazette?” Any one who 


_ puts this question seriously, and who means to wait for an answer, must read 


the following paper, which, out of consideration for him, I have endeavoured 
to compress as much as possible. A little space must, however, be allowed 
me, for it would be impossible to explain what the Literary Gazette was 
under Jerdan’s editorship without first saying something of The Aurora, 
The Pilot, The Sun, The Satirist, The Chronicle, and The Post; for was it 
not whilst on the staff, or in the Chair, of some of these papers, and in daily 
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conflict with the staffs and editors of the others, that William Jerdan gained 
the experience, acquired the taste, learnt the assurance, and displayed the 
joviality that enabled him for thirty-three years, as editor of the Literary 
Gazette, to earn the approbation, not only of himself, but, if there is any 
faith in literary man, of such popular writers as Benjamin Disraeli, Bulwer 
Lytton, G. P. R. James, L. E. L., Robert Montgomery, Alaric A. Watts, 
Eliza Cook, and many others belonging to the great and grateful Tribe of 
Authors ? : 

Nor was it only the successful members of the Tribe to whose vanity 
Jerdan administered. Many a poor wretch who eventually died by exhaus- 
tion on the roadside, cursing the very name of that literature, of which 
Jerdan had constituted himself High Priest, had reason to be grateful for 
the aid afforded him by the editor of the Literary Gazette, who accounted 
every man an author, and consequently free of the Corporation of Letters, 
who had ever blotted a page. 

Jerdan’s Autobiography tells many heart-rending tales of Grub Street in 
the early part of the last century. Had I the necessary courage, I would begin 
even earlier than Aurora, for Jerdan was marked out from the first for the 
part he played in life. Thus, he was born north of the Tweed, in romantic 
Kelso, in 1782, and acquired readily enough, under first-rate teachers, the 
rudiments of a sound Scottish education. Intended by his most indulgent 
parents for the Law, he pursued that branch of human industry for several 
years, both in Kelso and Edinburgh, always enjoying himself, and spoilt by 
his teachers. After a while he abandoned law for commerce, came to London 
in 1803, and was provided with a desk in a famous West Indian house. In 
London he had many gay adventures and was lucky in his acquaintances, for 
amongst them he included not only the four sons of Mr. Pollock, His Majesty’s 
saddler, David, William, Frederick, and George, but also the future Lord 
Truro. After a while he fell ill, and a devoted uncle, a surgeon in the Royal 
Navy, anxious to procure for his nephew a change of air, entered him as a 
““ Surgeon’s Clerk ” on board the Gladiator Guardship at Portsmouth, in 
which useful capacity he drew a meagre pay and draughts of fresh air from 
October, 1805, to March, 1806, and “‘ enjoyed the society of Gosport.” 

It was now indeed high time for Literature to step in and claim Jerdan as 
her very own. He made his first appearance in print in the ‘‘ Poet’s Corner ” 
of a Portsmouth paper. This settled the matter. The uncle sulked, but the 
“ affectionate and worthy Lieutenant John Price ’’ provided the funds, and 
Jerdan left the ship and returned to London. “‘ Behold me now,”’ he cries, 
in a fine frenzy, “‘ about to launch on the untried and treacherous sea of 
Literature.” 

To Jerdan’s, and to Jerdan’s pen alone, can be entrusted the task of 
announcing the birth or bewailing the death of a newspaper of the period. 

The Aurora was the auspicious title of the Journal in which I was destined to make 
my début as a reporter, and it was got up in good style (it was a morning paper), by 

a body of men whose influence was calculated to have an immediate and beneficial 
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effect upon the circulation. As the Morning Advertiser had prospered as the concern 
of the numerous class of publicans, so it was thought the Aurora, under the auspices. 
of the fashionable hotel-keepers and landlords of the principal inns and taverns of the 
West End, might stand a fair chance of success. It was a pleasant speculation, and 
the concoction carried on in a very agreeable manner, for the hotel proprietors 
who took an active part in the arrangement were, generally speaking, gentlemanly 
persons. ... We had a grand muster at the Imperial Hotel, Covent Garden 
[toasts and songs]; the most applauded poetical lyric of the féte was composed and. 
chanted by the Editor-elect. 


Jerdan gives the chorus; I do not. 

Thus Aurora rose from her bed in the straws of Covent Garden, and 
Jerdan entered upon “ the Sea of Literature ” as a Parliamentary reporter in 
the old House of Commons ; and to his unspeakable delight, for he was 
a born editor and loved a great name, occasionally found himself “‘ at the 
same small table ” with the Marquis of Wellesley, his brother Arthur, then 
an indifferent orator, and Mr. Canning, “ in after-life my idolised friend,” 
all devouring tiny chops. | 

The staff of the Aurora were nearly all “ characters.” The editor was 
trained for the Kirk, and, to employ a phrase of too-frequent occurrence in 
the lists of Scottish Theological candidates, had soon “‘ lapsed into litera- 
ture,’ and wrote his “‘ leaders ” with a pipe in his mouth and a pot of porter 
by his side. There were also in the office Mr. Robinson, likewise educated 
for the Kirk, Mr. Cooper, the author of a volume of poetry, which procured 
him the countenance of the “‘ beautiful Duchess of Devonshire,’ and Mark 
Supple, an Irish eccentric of the first water, ““ who, once waking out of an 
intoxicated doze, and seeing Mr. Abbott on the Treasury Bench (the House 
being then in Committee), called out : ‘‘ Master Speaker, as you seem to 
have nothing to do, I call on you for a song, if you plaze.”’ In Jerdan’s 
opinion, ‘“‘ Mark possessed more of the humour of Swift, without acerbity 
or ill-humour, than any individual since the Dean’s date.” I feel bound to 
add, though without seeking to disparage Mark Supple, that Jerdan himself 
had no humour, either with or without ingredients. 

Such a paper thus supported might have been expected to succeed, but, 
like “‘ Hiawatha’s Photographing,” it ‘‘ ended in an utter failure.” The 
critics of the hour attributed this to the fact that it was managed by a com- 
mittee, yet government by Cabinet continued to endure for some time longer. 
To this, however, the Innkeepers might have retorted that if their com- 
mittee had managed to capture the “ spigot of taxation,” the tap of the 
Aurora might still continue to flow, but for the fact that they were a “‘ Coali- 
tion Committee,” the ‘“‘ King’s Head” being Tory and the “ Crown ” 
Whig, and consequently ‘“‘ invertebrate.’ Anyhow, after a brief season, the 
Aurora rose no more, and Jerdan betook himself to the Pilot. The Pilot had 
been established by a Mr. Samuel, the English agent of the Nabob of Oude 
and a very particular friend of Mrs. Wells, called “‘ Cowslip”’ Wells, 


so named because of her celebrity in a character in O’Keefe’s two-act 


play, An Agreeable Surprise. 
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The Pilot represented not only the interests of the Nabob and the Cowslip, 
but also of the Horse Guards, and gave excellent dinners to officers in 
exchange for Press information. The staff of the Pilot was more genteel than 
that of the Aurora, “ all the parties being educated and gentlemanly,” two 
of its members actually becoming, in the fullness of time, Chief Justices of 
Guiana and Sierra Leone. The printer, however, was an oddity, for he only 
got drunk once a week, on Saturday, and when he drew a large prize in a 
lottery it made no difference to him, for he still only got drunk on a Saturday. 
As Jerdan finely says, ‘‘ he was not spoiled by his good fortune.”’ 

Neither the Aurora nor the Pilot exhausted the energy of the future Editor 
of the Literary Gazette. About 1806 he joined the staff of the Morning Post, 
“under Dr. Fleming, an elegant scholar, Fitzgerald and Hogan, two well- 
educated Irish gentlemen,” and so on. Jerdan’s contributions to the Morning 
Post included his leaders on the Royal and Military scandal of the hour 
connected with the name of Mary Anne Clarke. Jerdan was on the side of 
the Royal Duke, but though, to use his own frank and manly language, “ he 
shouted as vehemently as he could,” he never succeeded in stemming the 
tide of what is called ‘‘ public opinion.” ‘‘ On the contrary, I do not believe 
there is an instance of any journal sinking so rapidly in its circulation as the 
Post did in consequence of my able and spirited articles.” 

It is pleasant to be able to record that even during this period of heated 
partisanship Jerdan was not mindless of the maxim, Audi alteram partem, 
for he tells us that, when Mrs. Clarke invited him to come and see her in 
her house in the King’s Road, he had no hesitation in frequenting her camp ; 
“* and a queer camp it was, the resort of dozens of M.P.s and curious strangers. 
Never was a greater variety of artillery brought to bear upon a newspaper 
scribbler, and at least Madame so far accomplished her wishes that I did 
moderate my tone about her personal performances.” 

The Satirist, a monthly paper, would hardly demand notice but for the 
fact that it was Jerdan’s first “ literary ”’ adventure on his own account, for 
he bought it, stock, lock, and barrel (including the house in the Strand, where 
it was published) from its proprietor, Mr. George Manners, ‘‘ a gentleman 
in every sense of the word, full of fancy and talent.’’ Despite the character of 
the vendor, the Satirist was a financial failure, and after months of vexation 
Jerdan was forced to get rid of it and to sell the premises to Messrs. Pinnock 
and Maunder, whose famous ‘‘ Catechisms ”’ and ‘‘ Treasuries ’’ were once 
like Wotherspoons’ lozenges, “‘ on every infant’s tongue,” but now lie in 
unsunned heaps in the darkest corners of second-hand bookshops. Pinnock 
had, it appears, ‘‘ a mind not formed to be satisfied,” for, discontented with 
his “ Catechisms,” though they brought him in many thousands a year, he 
must needs indulge in a wild speculation in pianos that ruined him, and not 
even the exertions of the “‘ honest, worthy, and excellent Maunder ”’ (his 
brother-in-law) could avert the catastrophe. I do not know how it is, but the 


names of Pinnock and Maunder still fall softly on my ear, and I cannot pass 
them by. , 
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Jerdan all this time operated in the provinces. He edited (from London) 
the Sheffield Mercury for six years, and procured for its proprietor, Mr. Todd, 
the appointment of Post-Master for the town. He also edited a Birmingham 
paper, a Staffordshire pottery paper, an Irish paper (for which he was never 
paid), and “ others in various parts of the country to the sound edification 
of the readers, and the entire relief of the proprietors, who had nothing to do 
but to eat their puddings and hold their tongues.” 

One other paper must be named, and then the curtain will ring up on the 
Literary Gazette: the unfortunate Sun, a ministerial daily organ of “‘ Pit 
politics,” of which Jerdan was editor and part owner for four years (1813- 
1817). During the whole of this period the editor of the Sun was in almost 
daily conflict with Mr. Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, the most prosperous 
of Whig journalists, the father of Sir Erskine Perry, and (I think) of the 
Misses Perry, so dear to Thackeray. Perry was denounced by Jerdan in print 
as the worst and the most dangerous enemy of his country, a true revolu- 
tionary, and bent on destruction, arson, and murder, but after the Sun, as 
far as Jerdan was concerned, had sunk below the horizon, its former editor 
came to recognise that Perry was “ merely the tool and mouthpiece of his 
party,” meaning nothing “ unpatriotic, but only to put his patrons into 
place and power.” Only that and nothing more. 

Jerdan’s real enemy in the Sun was his co-owner, a terrible man called 
Taylor, who, when contradicted, “‘ fell foaming on the floor.”’ Law-suits and 
injunctions swallowed up all the profits, and eventually Jerdan was bought 
out for the beggarly sum of three hundred pounds. Yet he never regretted 
his connection with the Sun. “‘ In my vocation I was none the less a Tory 
Editor because I was a friend of the People. In that position I argued, fought, 
squabbled and abused with the hottest of my contemporaries. Poor Matthew’s 
severe illness, Charles Dibdin’s death, the famous Stock Exchange hoax, 
the début of Miss O’Neill, Byron’s marriage, the war in America, and the 
great congress of Vienna, were all seasoned with diatribes and jokes in prose 
and verse, as occasion served, and the Sun shone over the Island.’’* 

Thus qualified by nature and trained by experience, Jerdan, in 1817, 
became the editor of the Literary Gazette, but not until its twenty-sixth 
number (it was a weekly paper) had appeared. 

The Literary Gazette was founded in January, 1817, by Mr. Henry 
Colburn, the well-known, popular, and energetic publisher to whom we all 
owe much (commonly credited with having the Blood Royal in his veins), 
and, as its name implied, Literature, no longer banished to a corner, was to 


* If any other living man besides myself takes even the faint interest I do in dead 
newspapers he may be glad to be referred to another “good bad book,” Cyrus Redding’s: 
“Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary and Personal,”’ 3 vols. 1858, for in the first of them a 

ood deal is recorded of the Aurora, the Pilot, the Satirist, etc. Redding and Jerdan were on 
the staff of the Pilot at the same time, but each only mentions the other once, and that briefly 
and disparagingly. I am told this reticence is noticeable to-day even among our wealthiest. 
journalists. 
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be the one topic of the Literary Gazette. “‘ Avoid politics ” was the advice 
of Jerdan’s patron, George Canning. 

The price was one shilling, and the Prince Regent, who, if he had no 
‘‘ predilections ” in politics, had a strong one for literature, was its first 
subscriber. In its early numbers was expounded the plan of the Abbé 
Gregoire “‘ for the general association of learned and scientific men and 
artists of all nations for accelerating the enlightenment of mankind.” 

When Jerdan assumed the editorship of the Literary Gazette and glanced 
round the table his heart beat high. Moore’s Lalla Rookh, Byron’s Manfred, 
Croly’s Poems, “‘ Monk” Lewis’s Adelgitha, Miss Edgeworth’s Patronage, 
Jane Porter’s Pastor’s Fireside, etc., etc., lay before him awaiting his friendly 
word. 

But why stand any longer shilly-shallying on the threshold ? Why not 
boldly pull the latch, walk into the office and expose the treasures of the 
Literary Gazette ? For this good reason—there is nothing within. Did the 
Literary Gazette ever shelter an Essay of Elia ? Never ! Amid its torrential 
flow of feeble verse and lamentable jests, is there anything from the sorrowful 
heart of that great humorist, Thomas Hood? Nothing! May the reader 
hope to find, even by diligent search, eight or ten lines of Savage Landor’s ? 
No, though he will find in superabundance the effusions of Landor’s pet 
aversion, the poet John Edmund Reade. 


A crunching bear inopportunely bit 
Thy finger, Reade— 
It should have been ere thy first verse was writ, 
It should indeed ! 
(Landor’s Dry Sticks Fagoted—s2.) 


Is a single grey page of this Gazette dappled with the sunshine that 
streamed from the open heart of Leigh Hunt ? Nota single page ! All within 
is stif_—stark and dead—a chamber “ deaf of noise, and blind of light,” save, 
indeed, if your ear is quick enough, for one faint sound, the rustle of a 
woman’s petticoat, fluttering down the deserted corridors. Jerdan tells us 
that for years almost every number of his Gazette “‘ was enriched by the 
captivating poetry of L. E. L., or, not to rob a lady of her “ sizings,” Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon. 

This ill-fated contributor was Jerdan’s own discovery. He was the foster- 
father of her fluent muse, and he loved the bird he taught to sing. Juxta- 
position brought these two together. 


My cottage overlooked the mansion and grounds of Mr. Landon, at Old Brompton 
a narrow lane only dividing our residences. My first recollection of the future poetess 
is that of a plump girl, grown enough to be almost mistaken for a woman, bowling a 
hoop round the walks, with the hoop-stick in one hand and a book in the other 
reading as she ran—{the italics are mine]. The exercise was insisted upon, the book 
was her own irrepressible choice. A slight acquaintance grew out of neighbourhood 
and I was surprised one day by an intimation from her mother that Letitia was 
addicted to poetical composition, and asking me to peruse a few of her efforts. 
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Nothing more need here be said. Jerdan, indeed, pursues his subject 
through many pages of rapturous admiration, but I can follow him no further. 
Miss Landon was, I feel sure, a fascinating damsel, but, as she has long since 
become unreadable, she must be left alone to flutter through the deserted 
pages of the Literary Gazette. Hard as was her ultimate fate, she had her day, 
making in the course of ten years, no less a sum of money, to speak pre- 
cisely, than £2585—not bad pay for the Improvisatrice, the Troubadour, 
the Golden Violet, the Venetian Bracelet, and other pieces, both in verse 
and prose. 

In the glare of this transient glory she visited Paris, where, in her apartments 
in Rue de Grand, she received calls from visitors whose names still make 
you jump. “‘ While I was out Monsieur Sainte Beuve and Monsieur Odillon 
Barrot called, the latter wrote to me offering his services as cicerone, and I 
expect him this morning. Monsieur Heine called yesterday ; a most pleasant 
person. I am afraid he did not think me a personne bien spirituelle, for you 
know that it takes a long time with me to get over the shame of speaking toa 
stranger ! ” ‘Then follows this conversation : ) 

Heine. | Mademoiselle donc a beaucoup couru les boutiques ? 


L. E.L. Mais non. 
Heine. A’t’elle été au Jardin des Plantes ? aurea 
L. E. LL. Mais non. 


Heine. Avez-vous été a l’opéra, aux théatres ? 
L.£.L. Mais non. 
Heine.  Peut étre Mademoiselle aime la promenade ? 


L.E.L. Mais non. ; a‘ ee 
Heine.  A’t’elle donc apporté beaucoup de livres, ou peut étre elle écrit ? 


L. E.L. Mais non. 
Heine. Mais, Mademoiselle, qu’est que ce donc, qu’elle a fait ? 
L. E. L. Mais, mais j’ai regardé par la fenétre. 

A woman must not be judged solely by her conversation. Heine called 
again. This time the lady reports that his conversation was amusing and 
original. We can well believe that it was both, and would willingly exchange 
all the volumes of the Literary Gazette for three lines of it. _ 

Next to Heine L. E. L. ranked Sainte Beuve, whom she discovered to be 
“very French and animated.” Merimée visited her and made himself “ so 
agreeable.”’ The famous editor of the Revue de deux Mondes, whose name, 
so potent in Paris, she never got nearer to than “ Monsieur Beulot,” was 
‘immensely civil.” Altogether Miss Landon kept better company in Paris 
than the ‘‘ Great Three ”’ lately did, and formed the design of “‘ introducing 
an idea of French Literature in England.” “‘ If my money hold out I shall 
buy several works, and translate them at home, but I doubt being able to 
accomplish it, for though I have bought nothing but what was indispensable, 
such as gloves, shoes, paper, etc., I have little more left than will bring me 


Be cel sure that the Frenchmen liked L. E. L., who had a striking 


countenance. “a 
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Miss Landon was once engaged to be married—to whom do you think ? 
To John Forster, the biographer of Dickens, the friend of Carlyle, the | 
‘‘ arbitrary gent ” of the London cabman, and the best of all disagreeable 
friends. The match was broken off, and in 1838 the poor lady married the 
Governor of an African settlement (she was given away at the altar by Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton), and after two months in the colony died, by a dose 
of poison, probably self-administered ; and with her departed the first and 
last shred of sentiment attaching to the Literary Gazette, for the faint 
memory of her initials still lingers in the ear like one of Moore’s melodies. 
I wonder whether Heine heard of the tragedy of ‘‘ The Lady at the Window.” 

Jerdan, who by this time had no illusions, though he struggled his hardest 
to believe in them to the last, soon discovered that no one can be the editor 
of a literary journal with impunity. He was no mauler of authors. He revelled 
in mediocrity, and false rhetoric never turned his stomach. He had a good 
word for nearly everybody and every book. He stood by Bulwer over Pelham, 
he applauded G. P. R. James to the very echo. He rocked the cradle of 
Harrison Ainsworth. 


I believe I stood almost alone in vindicating for Montgomery that poetic character 
which since has been ratified by the public voice by twenty-five more editions of the 
Omnipresence of the Deity, twelve editions of Satan, ten editions of the Messiah, eight 
editions of Oxford, or Alma Mater, as many of Woman, six editions of Luther, and 
repeated editions of his minor publications. 


What titles ! What poems ! What endless fecundity ! And yet Montgomery 
had to face an “‘ adverse Press ’’ and was accused of a wish to pass off his 
work as the performance of another Montgomery, “ the beautiful and 
venerable Bard of Shefheld”’ ; but the Literary Gazette reviews “‘ soon turned 
the scale, and when the third edition of the Omnipresence of the Deity was 
called for, the publisher, in thanking me, stated that he had sold two thousand 
copies over the counter in ten days, a poetical sale unequalled since the days 
of Childe Harold.” Nor did the editor allow himself to be swayed by the 
dislikes, the natural dislikes, of rival poets for one another. Sworn admirer 
as he was of “‘ Satan’? Montgomery, he likewise accounted Alaric Andrew 
Watts (not Alaric Attila, for that double Hunnification was a spiteful jest of 
the ‘‘ Scorpion ”’ Lockhart’s) to be one of the purest of our bards,* and this 
although Watts had asserted that Montgomery wasthe irregular son of a clown 
called Gomery, and “ Satan” had retorted that Watts was the issue (probably 
legitimate) of a Nightman. Both Disraeli and Bulwer addressed letters to 
Jerdan that can still make one blush for “‘ Literature ” ; there was, however, 
a limit to Jerdan’s good nature. He stood up to Byron and allowed “ Alaric 
Andrew ”’ to point out in the columns of the Gazette the numerous plagiarisms 


* The great Sir Robert Peel shared Jerdan’s admiration for the muse of Alaric Andrew 
Watts, for, when placing a Treasury appointment at the disposition of the poet’s son, he wrote 
to the former asserting that to have written The Death of the First Born and My Own Fireside 
would be an honourable distinction to anyone. 
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of this “loose but gifted poet”’; whilst Jerdan himself animadverted 
with severity upon certain matrimonial misadventures. Southey at once 
wrote to Jerdan congratulating him upon his exposure of Byron’s plagiarisms, 
but Byron himself came home helter-skelter from the Continent, swearing 
that he would “ spill the soul ” of this insolent editor. Byron, however, 
though a great poet, had a keen sense of the ridiculous, and was easily per- 
suaded by Douglas Kinnaird to leave the Literary Gazette and its editor 
alone. For the muse of Mrs. Hemans, coarsely called ‘‘ Shemans ”’ by the 
author of Don Fuan, the editor had a genuine and not ill-placed affection and 
a constant good and helpful word. 

For one editorial mishap Jerdan did not escape censure. He innocently 
printed in the Literary Gazette one of Shakespeare’s Sonnets as an original 
contribution, and there (I presume) it may still be found : 


Wandering companionless 
Among the stars that have a different birth. 


But, as was said at the time : 


as if there were any man in England on whom the same trick could not have been 
played with every chance of success. None but a puppy or a pedant will pretend that 
-he knows all Shakespeare’s Sonnets by heart. If no worse critical lapse than this be 
committed by Jerdan, he may set his heart at ease, and drink his third bottle in 


quietness. 


This vigorous defence would hardly pass muster in these days of sensi- 
bility, for without being either a puppy or a pedant, or having all Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets by heart, even an editor might discover the difference 
between an Elizabethan and a contemporary of George, Prince Regent. 
The third bottle is the best plea that could to-day be urged in Jerdan’s excuse. 

Jerdan’s worst enemy was nearer home than Shakespeare. Colburn, the 
founder of the Gazette, was also a publisher of many works of unequal merit, 
all of which did not receive, as he thought, their full meed of praise in his 
own paper, and he was led to transfer his patronage to John Silk Bucking- 
ham’s rival organ, the Atheneum. From that moment, though the charge 
was false—for Jerdan was never averse to “ puffery ’’—the circulation of the 
Gazette began to dwindle, and ere long the editor was, to put it bluntly, 
“‘kicked out,” or, as he prefers to say, ‘‘ was finally and foully done out of 
my editing and income,” and compelled to sit down and write his own life 
in four volumes in order to go on living, the best of all excuses for an Auto- 
biography. 

The lives of editors, like those of actors, if unduly prolonged—and Jerdan 
lived to be eighty-eight, dying in 1869—are usually sombre in their closing 
years ; they have “ shouted ” so loudly and lived so vehemently, pouring 
themselves out in so many strifes and forcing themselves to take an apparent 
interest in so many topics really outside the main currents of their thoughts, 
that reaction is inevitable. The scrap-heap awaits them and in the end 
Melancholy claims them for her very own. 
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It is only fair to Jerdan, of whom I have grown fond, to say that he was 
more than the editor even of the Literary Gazette ; he had the projector s 
mind, and all through these four volumes he may be found listening with 
credulity ‘“ to the whispers of fancy,” and pursuing with eagerness “ the 
phantoms of hope.” Not content with his part in the construction of that 
veritable Mausoleum, the Literary Gazette, he busied himself with the problem 
of extra-mural burying-grounds, and would have us believe that those gloomy 
places, Kensal Green, Brompton, and Norwood, are the sprouts of his brain. 

At the period of which I am now writing, I recollect one grand scheme which I 
warmly supported ; it was for a spacious cemetery, somewhat of the same character 
as that of Pére la Chaise at Paris, intended to occupy a site of 150 acres about Primrose 

Hill, and to be divided into three regions of tombs, with catacombs, mausoleums, 

temples, with rich and varied displays of architecture and sculpture. The estimated 

expense was £400,000, and it was calculated that the 30,000 bodies annually deposited 
in the midst of the crowded capital could be solemnly interred here and remain 
undisturbed for generations. 

The plan, however, like the Abbé Gregoire’s, fell to the ground, for the 
great British public, so childishly interested in so many wholly extraneous 
matters, could not be brought to take any interest in the most important 
subject of all—their own burial. 

The Soho Bazaar also appealed greatly to Jerdan; and was he not one of 
the Founders of the Royal Society of Literature ? 

Nor must it be supposed that Jerdan lived entirely amongst the poetasters 
of the Gazette. He occasionally dined with an Immortal. He knew Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, and has recorded of the latter how, once meeting him. 
after the opera, he was so struck with his remarks “ on the singing and his 
limning of the limbs of the dancers,”’ so replete were they “‘ with shrewdness 
and pleasantry,” that he wrote to the austere poet “‘ offering him carte blanche 
for his correspondence from the Continent, whither he was then on his way, 
for the Literary Gazette. Wordsworth resisted the temptation, observing 
with his accustomed sense 


that periodical writing in order to strike must be ambitious, and this style is, I think» 
in the record of tours or travels, intolerable. My model would be Gray’s Letters and 
Journals, if I could muster up courage to set seriously about anything of the kind, 
but I suspect Gray himself would be found flat in these days.* 


Jerdan would never forgive me if I did not consecrate a line to his unfailing 
devotion to Canning, for between the two men, strange as it appears, there 


* Wordsworth, who had an intimate acquaintance with English poetry, had made such an 
especial study of Gray that once when Rogers was reading aloud to him The Ode to Adversity 
and came to the line 

“ And leave us leisure to be good,” 


Wordsworth at once exclaimed, “I am quite sure that is not original, Gray could not have hit 
upon it.” Nor was it original, for Gray uplifted it from Oldham’s Satyr against Virtue (see 
Rogers’s Table Talk, page 38). Wordsworth also detected some spuriously inserted lines to 
an Edition of Collins. ; 
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undoubtedly existed real affection ; and perhaps the most interesting pages 
of the Autobiography detail their mutual regard. A mystery has always hung 
over Canning, and how it came about that on the roth of April, 1827, George 
the Fourth (after Liverpool’s paralytic stroke) entrusted Canning with the 
reconstruction of the Cabinet. Jerdan is able to throw some light on this 
occurrence, and tells a strange tale of an overheard interview between the 
Minister, the King, and Lady Conyngham, in St. James’s Palace, and of 
Jerdan’s consequent hasty visit to Canning at Downing Street on the 
morning of the next day, when the much-harassed man was beginning to 
form his short-lived administration. It is all very amusing, though 
unedifying, and should be read in the fourth volume, pp. 148-154. 

With another and an earlier Prime Minister, Spencer Perceval, Jerdan 
had a slight acquaintance which, however, lasted to the bitter end. 

_ About five o’clock on the 11th of May, 1812, I had walked down to the House to 
listen to the interminable debates in Committee on the Order in Council. On ascending 
the steps which led to the folding door of the Lobby, I perceived the Minister 
immediately behind me with his light and lightsome step following in the same direc- 
tion. I saluted him, and was saluted in return with that benevolent smile which I 
was so instantly destined to see effaced for ever. I made way for him to go in, there 
was an instant noise, but as a physical fact it is remarkable that, though I was all but 
touching, and if the ball had passed through his body it must have lodged in mine, 
I did not hear the report of the pistol. I saw a small curling wreath of smoke rise above 
his head, as of the breath of a cigar. I saw him reel back against the ledge on the 
inside of the door, and heard him exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, God!” and nothing more. I saw 
him totter forward, not halfway, and drop dead between the four pillars which stood 
there in the centre of the place. (Vol. I., pp. 133-134.) | 
Jerdan took possession of Bellingham’s pistols and kept them till the day 

of the trial, when there was a “ prodigious struggle for their possession 
among the official persons engaged in the prosecution and the lawyers, but 
to whose lot they fell after I gave them up I am ignorant.” 

In Liverpool it was always supposed that General Gascoigne, one of the 
members, played a more important part in this melancholy event than 
Jerdan assigns to him, and certainly Gascoigne’s account, as narrated at 
many Liverpool dinner-parties, an account which was still a “ tradition ” in 
my boyhood, differs from that of our autobiographer; but electioneerers 
like Gascoigne are never trustworthy, being naturally anxious to represent 
themselves to their constituents as cutting a good figure in the Lobby, even 
if they did not do much on the floor of the House. 

It cannot be said that Jerdan’s Life is as full of good stories as it is of bad 


- ones, but here and there, glittering in the dust-heap, two or three may be 


discovered. I will allow myself but one, associated as it is with a Judge of 
the old Court of Exchequer, a humorist of the first water, and a lover of 
old books. Baron Bolland encountered one day on his rambles near London 
an old wizened Italian tramp on one side of the road, with two or three 
monkeys, and on the other a handsome woman trudging alone with a tam- 


-bourine. Struck by the contrast, the affable Baron asked the woman how she 


ey 
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had come to marry the old man. “ Oh, sir,” was the reply, “‘ when I married 
him he had a dromedary !”’ 

It would be unkind to dwell upon Jerdan’s efforts to wring from the stony 
heart of Lord John Russell (though a brother author) a much needed 
pension. His memorial to Lord John was signed by (amongst others) 
Brougham, Henry Hallam, and by the Bishop of Winchester, ‘‘ with the 
following voluntary addition by the Bishop in his own hand, ‘ With special 
reference to the conduct of the Literary Gazette as regards its moral tenden- 
cies during a long course of years.’ ”’ 

Lord John proved obdurate, and Jerdan had to wait for his pension of 
£100 year until the advent of a brother Scot in the person of Lord Aberdeen. 
Jerdan also secured a cash testimonial, and publishes a long list of subscribers 
of which any one might be proud, including as it does, Hallam, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Bulwer Lytton, Talfourd, and a host of other names of men alors 
celébre. The publishers, with some distinguished exceptions, held aloof, 
although, as Jerdan somewhat bitterly observes, ‘‘ he had in his possession 
quires of letters from the ‘‘ Trade’ asking favours, and piles of letters 
returning thanks for them when they could be granted. I confess I had 
looked for a return, and the slightest would have been most agreeable to me.” 

And now, let me pronounce the Benediction, not, indeed, according to 
the “‘ Usage of Sarum,” but after the fashion of Thomas Carlyle ! 

““ And now—Enough, and surely, Oh! Ye all-beholding Heavens ! More 
than enough of William Jerdan and the Literary Gazette !”’ 
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WILLIAM COWPER 


By ROBERT LYND 


OWPER has the charm of littleness. His life and genius were on the 
miniature scale, though his tragedy was a burden for Atlas. He has 
left several pictures of himself in his letters, all of which make one 
see him as a veritable Tom Thumb among Christians. He wrote, 

he tells us, at Olney, in “a summerhouse not much bigger than a sedan- 
chair.” At an earlier date, when he was living at Huntingdon, he com- 
pared himself to “a Thames wherry in a world full of tempest and com- 
motion,’ and congratulated himself on “ the creek I have put into and the 
snugness it affords me.” His very clothes suggested that he was the inhabitant 
of a plaything world. “ Green and buff,” he declared, “ are colours in which 
I am oftener seen than in any others, and are become almost as natural to 
me as a parrot.” “‘ My thoughts,” he informed the Rev. John Newton, “‘ are 
clad in a sober livery, for the most part as grave as that of a bishop’s 
servants ’’?; but his body was dressed in parrot’s colours, and his bald head 
was bagged or in a white cap. If he requested one of his friends to send 
him anything from town, it was usually some little thing, such as a 
“ genteelish toothpick case,’’ a handsome stock-buckle, a new hat—“ not a 
round slouch, which I abhor, but a smart well-cocked fashionable affair ”’— 
or a cuckoo-clock. He seems to have shared Wordsworth’s taste for the last 
of these. Are we not told that Wordsworth died as his favourite cuckoo-clock 
was striking noon? Cowper may almost be said, so far as his tastes and 
travels are concerned, to have lived in a cage. He never ventured outside 
England, and even of England he knew only a few of the southern counties, 
‘‘T have lived much at Southampton,” he boasted at the age of sixty, “ have 
slept and caught a sore throat at Lyndhurst, and have swum in the bay of 


Weymouth.” That was his grand tour. He made a journey to Eastham, 


near Chichester, about the time of this boast, and confessed that, as he drove 
with Mrs. Unwin over the downs by moonlight, “‘ I indeed myself was a 


little daunted by the tremendous height of the Sussex hills in comparison 


of which all that I had seen elsewhere are dwarfs.’ He went on a visit to 
some relations on the coast of Norfolk a few years later, and, writing to Lady 
Hesketh, lamented : ‘“‘ I shall never see Weston more. I have been tossed like 
a ball into a far country, from which there is no rebound for me.’’ Who 
but the little recluse of a little world could think of Norfolk as a far country 


and shake with alarm before the ‘‘ tremendous height ”’ of the Sussex downs ? 


“We are strange creatures, my little friend,” Cowper once wrote to 
Christopher Rowley ; ‘“ everything that we do is in reality important, though 
half that we do seems to be push-pin.” Here we see one of the main reasons 
of Cowper’s eternal attractiveness. He played at push-pin during most of 
his life, but he did so in full consciousness of the background of doom. 
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I do not mean to suggest that he had no care-free inclination to trifling. 
Even in the days when he was studying law in the Temple he dined every 
Thursday with six of his old school-fellows at the Nonsense Club. His essays 
in Bonnell Thornton and Coleman’s paper, The Connoisseur, written some 
time before he went mad and tried to hang himself in a garter, lead one to 
believe that, if it had not been for his breakdown, he might have equalled 
or surpassed Addison as a master of light prose. He was something of the 
traditional idle apprentice, indeed, during his first years in a solicitor’s 
office, as we gather from the letter in which he reminds Lady Hesketh how 
he and Thurlow used to pass the time with her and her sister, ‘Theodora, 
the object of his fruitless love. “‘ There was I, and the future Lord Chan- 
cellor,” he wrote, ‘‘ constantly employed from morning to night in giggling 
and making giggle, instead of studying the law.’’ Such was his life till the 
first attack of madness came at the age of thirty-two. He had already, it is 
true, on one occasion, felt an ominous shock as a schoolboy at Westminster, 
when a skull thrown up by a gravedigger at St. Margaret’s rolled towards 
him and struck him on the leg. Again, in his chambers in the Middle Temple, 
he suffered for a time from religious melancholy, which he did his best to 
combat with the aid of the poems of George Herbert. Even at the age of 
twenty-three he told Robert Lloyd in a rhymed epistle that he “ addressed 
the muse,” not in order to show his genius or his wit, 

But to divert a fierce banditti 

(Sworn foe to everything that’s witty) 
That, in a black infernal train, 

Make cruel inroads in my brain, 

And daily threaten to drive thence 
My little garrison of sense. 


It was not till after his release from the St. Alban’s madhouse in his thirties, 
however, that he began to build a little new world of pleasures on the ruins 
of the old. He now set himself of necessity to the task of creating a refuge 
within sight of the Cross, where he could live, in his brighter moments, 
a sort of Epicurean of evangelical piety. He was a damned soul that must 
occupy itself at all costs and not damn itself still deeper in the process. His 
round of recreation, it must be admitted, was for the most part such as would 
make the average modern pleasure-seeker quail worse than any inferno of 
miseries. Only a nature of peculiar sweetness could charm us from the 
atmosphere of endless sermons and hymns in which Cowper learned to be 
happy in the Unwins’ Huntingdon home. Breakfast, he tells us, was between 
eight and nine. Then,‘ till eleven, we read either the Scripture, or the sermons 
of some faithful preacher of those holy mysteries.”” Church was at eleven. 
After that he was at liberty to read, walk, ride, or work in the garden till 
the three o’clock dinner. ‘Then to the garden, “ where with Mrs. Unwin 
and her son | have generally the pleasure of religious conversation till tea- 
time.” After tea came a four-mile walk, and “‘ at night we read and converse, 
as before, till supper, and commonly finish the evening either with hymns 
or a sermon ; and last of all the family are called to prayers.” In those days, 
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it may be, evangelical religion had some of the attractions of a new discovery. 
Theories of religion were probably as exciting a theme of discussion in the 
age of Wesley as theories of art and literature in the age of cubism and vers 
bre. One has to remember this in order to be able to realise that, as Cowper 
said, ‘‘ such a life as this is consistent with the utmost cheerfulness.” He 
unquestionably found it so, and, when the Rev. Morley Unwin was killed 
as the result of a fall from his horse, Cowper and Mrs. Unwin moved to 
Olney in order to enjoy further evangelical companionship in the neigh- 


bourhood of the Rev. John Newton, the converted slave-trader, who was 


curate in that town. At Olney Cowper added at once to his terrors of Hell 
and to his amusements. For the terrors, Newton, who seems to have wielded 
the Gospel as fiercely as a slaver’s whip, was largely responsible. He had 
earned a reputation for “ preaching people mad,” and Cowper, tortured 
with shyness, was even subjected to the ordeal of leading in prayer at gather- 
ings of the faithful. Newton, however, was a man of tenderness, humour, 
and literary tastes, as well as of a somewhat savage piety. He was not only 
Cowper’s tyrant, but Cowper’s nurse, and, in setting Cowper to write the 
Olney Hymns, he gave a powerful impulse to a talent hitherto all but hidden. 
At the same time, when, as a result of the too merciless flagellation of his 
parishioners on the occasion of some Fifth of November revels, Newton was 
attacked by the mob and driven out of Olney, Cowper undoubtedly began 
to breathe more freely. Even under the eye of Newton, however, Cowper 
could enjoy his small pleasures, and we have an attractive picture of him 
feeding his eight pair of tame pigeons every morning on the gravel walk in 
the garden. He shared with Newton his amusements as well as his miseries. 


We find him in 1780 writing to the departed Newton to tell him of his 


recreations as an artist and gardener. ‘I draw,” he said, ‘“‘ mountains, 
valleys, woods, and streams, and ducks and dab-chicks.’’ He represents 
himself in this lively letter as a Christian lover of baubles. ‘ 

In this and the following year we find him turning his thoughts more and 
more frequently to writing as a means of forgetting himself. ‘‘ The necessity 
of amusement,” he wrote to Mrs. Unwin’s clergyman son, “‘ makes me some- 
times write verses ; it made me a carpenter, a birdcage maker, a gardener ; 
and has lately taught me to draw, and to draw too with . . . surprising 
proficiency in the art, considering my total ignorance of it two months ago.” 
His impulse towards writing verses, however, was an impulse of a playful 
fancy rather than of a burning imagination. “ I have no more right to the 
name of poet,” he once said, “ than a maker of mouse-traps has to that of 
an engineer . . . Such a talent in verse as mine is like a child’s rattle—very 
entertaining to the trifler that uses it, and very disagreeable to all beside.” 
** Alas,” he wrote in another letter, “‘ what can I do with my wit? I have 
not enough to do great things with, and these little things are so fugitive that, 
while a man catches at the subject, he is only filling his hand with smoke. 
I must do with it as I do with my linnet ; I keep him for the most part in a 
cage, but now and then set open the door, that he may whisk about the room 


alittle, and then shut him up again.” It may be doubted whether, if subjects 


I 
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had not been imposed on him from without, he would have written much 
save in the vein of “ dear Mat Prior’s easy jingle ” or the Latin trifles of 
Vincent Bourne, of whom Cowper said : ‘‘He can speak of a magpie or a cat 
in terms so exquisitely appropriated to the character he draws that one would 
suppose him animated by the spirit of the creature he describes.” or 

Cowper was not to be allowed to write, except occasionally, on magpies 
and cats. Mrs. Unwin, who took a serious view of the poet’s art, gave him as 
a subject The Progress of Error, and is thus mainly responsible for the now 
little-read volume of moral satires, with which he began his career as a poet 
at the age of fifty in 1782. It is not a book that can be read with unmixed, 
or even with much, delight. It seldom rises above a good man’s rhetoric. 
Cowper, instead of writing about himself and his pets, and his cucumber- 
frames, wrote of the wicked world from which he had retired, and the vices 
of which he could not attack with that particularity that makes satire interest- 
ing. The satires are not exactly dull, but they are lacking in force, either of 
wit or of passion. They are hardly more than an expression of sentiment 
and opinion. The sentiments are usually sound—for Cowper was an honest 
lover of liberty and goodness—but even the cause of liberty is not likely to 
gain much from such a couplet as : 


Man made for kings ! those optics are but dina 
That tell you so—say, rather, they for him. 


Nor will the manners of the clergy benefit much as the result of such an 
attack on the “ pleasant-Sunday-afternoon ” kind of pastor as is contained 
in the lines : 


If apostolic gravity be free 

To play the fool on Sundays, why not we ? 
If he the tinkling harpsichord regards 

As inoffensive, what offence in cards ? 


These, it must in fairness be said, are not examples of the best in the moral 
satires ; but the latter is worth quoting as evidence of the way in which 
Cowper tried to use verse as the pulpit of a rather narrow creed. The satires 
are hardly more than denominational in their interest. They belong to the 
religious fashion of their time, and are interesting to us now only as the old 
clothes of eighteenth-century evangelicalism. The subject-matter is secular 
as well as religious, but the atmosphere almost always remains evangelical. 
The Rev. John Newton wrote a preface for the volume, suggesting this and 
claiming that the author “ aims to communicate his own perceptions of the 
truth, beauty, and influence of the religion of the Bible.” The publisher 
became so alarmed at this advertisement of the piety of the book that he 
succeeded in suppressing it in the first edition. Cowper himself had enough 
worldly wisdom to wish to conceal his pious intentions from the first glance 
of the reader, and for this reason opened the book, not with The Progress of 
Error, but with the more attractively-named Table Talk. “‘ My sole drift is 
to be useful,” he told a relation, however. “. . . My readers will hardly 
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have begun to laugh before they will be called upon to correct that levity, 
and peruse me with amore serious air.”’ Heinformed Newton at the same time: 

Thinking myself in a measure obliged to tickle, if I meant to please, I 
therefore affected a jocularity I did not feel.” He also told Newton : “I am 
merry that I may decoy people into my company.” On theother hand, Cowper 
did not write Fohn Gilpin, his masterpiece, in the mood of a man using 
wit as a decoy. He wrote it because it irresistibly demanded to be written. 

I wonder,” he once wrote to Newton, “ that ‘a sportive thought should 
ever knock at the door of my intellects, and still more that it should gain 
admittance. It is as if harlequin should intrude himself into the gloomy 
chamber where a corpse is deposited in state.” Harlequin, luckily for us, 
took hold of his pen in John Gilpin and in many of the letters. In the moral 
satires, harlequin is dressed ina sober suit and sent toa theological seminary. 
One cannot but feel that there is something incongruous in the boast of a 
wit and a poet that he had “‘ found occasion towards the close of my last poem, 
called Retirement, to take some notice of the modern passion for seaside 
entertainments, and to direct the means by which they might be made use- 
ful as well as agreeable.” This might serve well enough as a theme for a 
“letter to the editor” of The Baptist Eye-opener. One cannot imagine, how- 
ever, its causing a flutter in the breast of even the meekest of the nine 
muses. 

Cowper, to say truth, had the genius not of a poet but of a letter- 
writer. The interest of his verse is chiefly historical. He was a poet of the 
transition to Wordsworth and the revolutionists, and was a mouthpiece of 
his time. But he has left only a tiny quantity of memorable verse. Lamb has 
often been quoted in his favour. “ I have,”’ he wrote to Coleridge in 1796, 
“been reading The Task with fresh delight. I am glad you love Cowper. 
I could forgive a man for not enjoying Milton, but I would not call that man 
my friend who should be offended with the ‘ divine chit-chat of Cowper.’ ” 
Lamb, it should be remembered, was only twenty-one when he wrote this, | 
and Cowper’s verse had still the attractions of early blossoms that herald 
the coming of spring. There is little in The Task to make it worth reading 
to-day, except to the student of literary history. Like the Olney Hymns 
and the moral satires it was a poem written to order. Lady Austen, the 
vivacious widow who had meanwhile joined the Olney group, was anxious 
that Cowper should show what he could do in blank verse. He undertook 
to humour her if she would give him a subject. “ Oh,” she said, “ you can. 
never be in want of a subject ; you-can write upon any ; write upon this 
sofa ! ’ Cowper, in his more ambitious verse, seems seldom to have written 
under the compulsion of the subject as the great poets do. Even the noble 
lines On the Loss of the Royal George were written, as he confessed, “ by 
desire of Lady Austen, who wanted words to the March in Scipio.” For 
this Lady Austen deserves the world’s thanks, as she does for cheering him 
up in his low spirits with the story of John Gilpin. He did not write ohn 
Gilpin by request, however. He was so delighted on hearing the story that 
he lay awake half the night laughing at it, and the next day he felt compelled 
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to'sit down and write it out as a ballad. “ Strange as it may seem,” he after- 


wards said of it, “ the most ludicrous lines I ever wrote have been written 
in the saddest mood, and but for that saddest mood, perhaps, had never 
been written at all.” ‘The grinners at John Gilpin,” he said in another 
letter, ‘“‘ little dream what the author sometimes suffers. How I hated myself 
yesterday for having ever wrote it |” It was the publication of The Task and 
Yohn Gilpin that made Cowper famous. It is not The Task that keeps him 
famous to-day. There is, it seems to me, more of the divine fire in any half- 
dozen of his good letters than there is in the entire six books of The Task. 
One has only to read the argument at the top of the third book, called The 
Garden, in order to see in what a dreary didactic spirit it is written. 
Here is the argument in full : 


Self-recollection and reproof—Address to domestic happiness—Some account of 
myself—The vanity of many of the pursuits which are accounted wise—Justifi- 
cation of my censures—Divine illumination necessary to the most expert philosopher 
—The question, what is truth ? answered by other questions—Domestic happiness 
addressed again—Few lovers of the country—My tame hare—Occupations of a 

_ retired gentleman in the garden—Pruning—Framing—Greenhouse—Sowing of flower- 
seeds—The country preferable to the town even in the winter—Reasons why it is 
deserted at that season—Ruinous effects of gaming and of expensive improvement— 
Book concludes with an apostrophe to the metropolis. | 


It is true that, in the intervals of addresses to domestic happiness and 
apostrophes to the metropolis there is plenty of room here for Virgilian 
verse if Cowper had had the genius for it. Unfortunately, when he writes 
about his garden, he too often writes about it as prosaically as a contributor to 
a gardening paper. His description of the making of a hot frame is merely a 
blank-verse paraphrase of the commonest prose. First, he tells us : 


The stable yields a stercoraceous heap, 
Impregnated with quick fermenting salts, 

And potent to resist the freezing blast ; 

For, ere the beech and elm have cast their leaf 
Deciduous, when now November dark 

Checks vegetation in the torpid plant, 

Expos’d to his cold breath, the task begins. 
Warily, therefore, and with prudent heed 

He seeks a favour’d spot ; that where he builds 
Th’ agglomerated pile his frame may front 
The sun’s meridian disk, and at the back 
Enjoy close shelter, wall, or reeds, or hedge 
Impervious to the wind. 


Having further prepared the ground : 


Th’ uplifted frame, compact at every joint, 
And overlaid with clear translucent glass, 
He settles next upon the sloping mount, 
Whose sharp declivity shoots off secure 
From the dash’d pane the deluge as it falls 
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The writing of blank verse puts the poet to the severest test, and Cowper 
does not survive the test. Had The Task been written in couplets he might 
have been forced to sharpen his wit by the necessity of rhyme. As it is, he 
is merely ponderous—a snail of imagination labouring under a heavy shell 
of eloquence. In the fragment called Yardley Oak he undoubtedly achieved 
something worthier of a distant disciple of Milton. But I do not think he 
was ever sufficiently preoccupied with poetry to be a good poet. He had 
even ceased to read poetry by the time he began in earnest to write it. “I 
reckon it,” he wrote in 1781, “‘ among my principal advantages, as a com- 
poser of verses, that I have not read an English poet these thirteen years, 
and but one these thirty years.”’ So mild was his interest in his contempo- 
raries that he had never heard Collins’s name till he read about him in 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Though descended from Donne—his mother 
was Anne Donne—he was apparently more interested in Churchill and Beattie 
than in him. His one great poetical master in English was Milton, Johnson’s 
disparagement of whom he resented with amusing vehemence. He was 
probably the least bookish poet who had ever had a classical education. 
He described himself in a letter to the Rev. Walter Bagot, in his later years, 
as “a poor man who has but twenty books in the world, and two of them 
are your brother Chester’s.” The passages I have quoted give, no doubt, 
an exaggerated impression of Cowper’s indifference to literature. His relish 
for a great number of books is proved in many of his letters. But he was 


incapable of such enthusiasm for the great things in literatureas Keats showed, 


for instance, in his sonnet on Chapman’s Homer. Though Cowper, dis- 
gusted with Pope, took the extreme step of translating Homer into English 
verse, he enjoyed even Homer only with certain evangelical reservations. 
“I should not have chosen to have been the original author of such a 
business,” he declared, while he was translating the nineteenth book of the 
Ihad, ““ even though all the Nine had stood at my elbow. Time has 
wonderful effects. We admire that in an ancient, for which we should send 
a modern bard to Bedlam.” It is hardly to be wondered at that his translation 
of Homer has not survived, while his delightful translation of Vincent 
Bourne’s Fackdaw has. 

Cowper’s poetry, however, is to be praised, if for nothing else, because 
it played so great a part in giving the world a letter-writer of genius. It 
brought him one of the best of his correspondents, his cousin, Lady Hesketh ; 


and it gave various other people a reason for keeping his letters. Had it not 


been for his fame as a poet his letters might never have been published, and 
we should have missed one of the most exquisite histories of small beer to be 


had outside the pages of Jane Austen. As a letter-writer he does not, I think, 


stand in the same rank as Horace Walpole and Charles Lamb. He has less 
wit and humour, and he mirrors less of the world. His letters, however, 
have an extraordinarily soothing charm. Cowper’s occupations amuse one, 
while his nature delights one. His letters, like Lamb’s, have a soul of goodness 
—not of mere virtue, but of goodness—and we know from his biography 
that in life he endured the severest test to which a good nature can be sub- 
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jected. His treatment of Mrs. Unwin in the imbecile despotism of her old 
age was as fine in its way as Lamb’s treatment of his sister. Mrs. Unwin, 
who had supported Cowper through so many dark and suicidal hours, later 
became palsied and lost her mental faculties. ‘‘ Her character,” as Sir James 
Frazer writes in the introduction to his charming selection from the letters,* 
‘‘ underwent a great change, and she who for years had found all her happi- 
ness in ministering to her afflicted friend, and seemed to have no thought 
but for his welfare, now became querulous and exacting, forgetful of him 
and mindful, apparently, only of herself. Unable to move out of her chair 
without help, or to walk across the room unless supported by two people, 
her speech at times almost unintelligible, she deprived him of; all his wonted 
exercises, both bodily and mental, as she did not choose that he should 
leave her for a moment, or even use a pen or a book, except when he read 
to her. To these demands he responded with all the devotion of gratitude 
and affection ; he was assiduous in his attentions to her, but the strain told 
heavily on his strength.”’ To know all this does not modify our opinion of 
Cowper’s letters, except in so far as it strengthens it. It helps us, however, 
to explain to ourselves why we love them. We love them because, as surely 
as the writings of Shakespeare and Lamb, they are an expression of that 
sort of heroic gentleness which can endure the fires of the most devastating 
tragedy. Shakespeare finally revealed the strong sweetness of his nature in 
The Tempest. Many people are inclined to overestimate The Tempest as 
poetry simply because it gives them so precious a clue to the character of 
his genius, and makes clear once more that the grand source and material of 
poetry is the infinite tenderness of the human heart. Cowper’s letters are a 
tiny thing beside Shakespeare’s plays. But the same light falls on them. 
They have an eighteenth-century restraint, and freedom from emotionalism 
and gush. But behind their chronicle of trifles, their small fancies, their 
little vanities, one is aware of an intensely loving and lovable personality. 
Cowper’s poem, To Mary, written to Mrs. Unwin in the days of her feeble- 
ness, is, to my mind, made commonplace by the odious reiteration of ‘‘ my 
Mary!” at the end of every verse. Leave the “‘ my Marys ” out, however, 
and see how beautiful, as well as moving, a poem it becomes. Cowper was 
at one time on the point of marrying Mrs. Unwin, when an attack of madness 
prevented him. Later on Lady Austen apparently wished to marry him. 
He had an extraordinary gift for commanding the affections of those of both 
sexes who knew him. His friendship with the poet Hayley, then a rocket 
fallen to earth, towards the close of his life, reveals the lovableness of 
both men. ) 

If we love Cowper, then, it is not only because of his little world, but 
because of his greatness of soul that stands in contrast to it. He is like one 
of those tiny pools among the rocks, left behind by the deep waters 
of ocean and reflecting the blue height of the sky. His most trivial actions 


* Letters of William Cowper. Chosen and edited by J. G. Frazer. Two vols. Eversley 
Series. Macmillan. 12s. net. 
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acquire a pathos from what we know of the De Profundis that is behind them. 
When we read of the Olney household—“ our snug parlour, one lady knitting, 
the other netting, and the gentleman winding worsted ”—we feel that this 
marionette-show has some second and immortal significance. On another 
day, “ one of the ladies has been playing on the harpsichord, while I, with 


_ the other, have been playing at battledore and shuttlecock.” It is a game 


of cherubs, though of cherubs slightly unfeathered as a result of belonging 
to the pious English upper-middle classes. The poet, inclined to be fat, whose 
chief occupation in winter is ‘“‘ to walk ten times in a day from the fireside 
to his cucumber frame and back again,” is busy enough on a heavenly errand. 
With his pet hares, his goldfinches, his dog, his carpentry, his greenhouse— 
“Is not our greenhouse a cabinet of perfumes ? ”—his clergymen, his ladies, 
and his tasks, he is not only constantly amusing himself, but carrying on a 
secret battle with all the terrors of Hell. He is, indeed, a pilgrim who struggles 
out of one slough of despond only to fall waist-deep into another. This 
strange creature who passed so much of his time writing such things as Verses 
written at Bath on Finding the Heel of a Shoe, Ode to Apollo on an Ink-glass 
almost dried in the Sun, Lines sent with Two Cockscombs to Miss Green, and 
On the Death of Mrs. Throckmorton’s Bullfinch, stumbled along under a load 
of woe and repentance as terrible as any of the sorrows that we read of in 
the great tragedies. ‘The last of his original poems, The Castaway, is an 
image of his utter hopelessness. As he lay dying in 1800 he was asked how 
he felt. He replied, “‘ I feel unutterable despair.” 'To face damnation with 
the sweet unselfishness of William Cowper is a rare and saintly accomplish- 
ment. It gives him a place in the company of the beloved authors with 
men of far greater genius than himself—with Shakespeare and Lamb and 
Dickens. . 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has, in one of his essays, expressed the opinion. 
that of all the English poets “ the one who, but for a stroke of madness, 
would have become our English Horace was William Cowper. He had the 
wit,” he added, “ with the underlying moral seriousness.”’ As for the wit, 
I doubt it. Cowper had not the wit that inevitably hardens into “ jewels 
five words long.” Laboriously as he sought after perfection in his verse, 
he was never a master of the Horatian phrase. Such phrases of his—and 


there are not many of them—as have passed into the common speech flash 


neither with wit nor with wisdom. Take the best-known of them : 


ihe-cupst. 
That cheer but not inebriate ; 


God made the country and man made the town ; 
I am monarch of all I survey ; 
Regions Czsar never knew ; 


and 
England, with all thy faults, I love thee still ! 
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This is lead for gold. Horace, it is true, must be judged as something more 
than an inventor of golden tags. But no man can hope to succeed Horace 
unless his lines and phrases are of the kind that naturally pass into golden 
tags. 

This being so, it seems to me a mistake to regard Cowper as a Horace 
manqué instead of being content with his miraculous achievement as a 
letter-writer. It may well be that his sufferings, so far from destroying his 
real genius, harrowed and fertilised the soil in which it grew. He unquestion- 
ably was more ambitious for his verse than for his prose. He wrote his letters 
without labour, while he was never weary of using the file on his poems. 
“To touch and retouch,” he once wrote to the Rev. William Unwin, “ is, 
thoughsome writers boast of negligence, and others would be ashamed to show 
their foul copies, the secret of almost all good writing, especially in verse. 
I am never weary of it myself.” Even if we count him only a middling poet, 
however, this does not mean that all his fastidiousness of composition was 
wasted. He acquired in the workshop of verse the style that stood him in 
such good stead in the field of familiar prose. It is because of this hard-won 
ease of style that readers of English will never grow weary of that epistolary 
autobiography in which he recounts his maniacal fear that his food has 
been poisoned ; his open-eyed wonder at balloons ; the story of his mouse ; 
the cure of the distension of his stomach by Lady Hesketh’s gingerbread ; 
the pulling out of a tooth at the dinner-table unperceived by the other 
guests; his desire to thrash Dr. Johnson till his pension jingled in his pocket ; 
and the mildly fantastic tastes to which he confesses in such a paragraph as : 


I know no beast in England whose voice I do not account musical, save and except 
always the braying of an ass. The notes of all our birds and fowls please me, without 
one exception. I should not indeed think of keeping a goose in a cage, that I might 

- hang him up in the parlour for the sake of his melody, but a goose upon a common, 
or in a farm-yard, is no bad performer. ‘ 


Here he is no missfire rival of Horace or Milton or Prior, or any of the other 
poets. Here he has arrived at the perfection for which he was born. How 
much better he was fitted to be a letter-writer than a poet may be 
seen by any one who compares his treatment of the same incidents in verse 
and in prose. There is, for instance, that charming letter about the escaped 
goldfinch, which is not spoiled for us even though we may take Blake’s view 


of caged birds : 


I have two goldfinches, which in the summer occupy the greenhouse. A few days 
since, being employed in cleaning out their cages, I placed that which I had in hand 
upon the table, while the other hung against the wall ; the windows and the doors stood 
wide open. I went to fill the fountain at the pump, and on my return was not a little 
surprised to find a goldfinch sitting on the top of the cage I had been cleaning, and 
singing to and kissing the goldfinch within. I approached him, and he discovered no 
fear ; still nearer, and he discovered none. I advanced my hand towards him, and he 
took no notice of it. I seized him, and supposed I had caught a new bird, but casting 
my eye upon the other cage perceived my mistake. Its inhabitant, during my absence, 


visit 
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had contrived to find an opening, where the wire had been a little bent, and made no 
other use of the escape it afforded him, than to salute his friend, and to converse 
with him more intimately than he had done before. I returned him to his proper 
mansion, but in vain. In less than a minute he had thrust his little person through the 
aperture again, and again perched upon his neighbour’s cage, kissing him, as at the 
first, and singing, as if transported with the fortunate adventure. I could not but 
respect such friendship, as for the sake of its gratification had twice declined an 
opportunity to be free, and, consenting to their union, resolved that for the future 
one cage should hold them both. I am glad of such incidents ; for at a pinch, and 
when I need entertainment, the versification of them serves to divert me. 


Cowper’s “ versification ” of the incident is vapid compared to this. The 
incident of the viper and the kittens again, which he “‘ versified” in The 


_Colubriad, is chronicled far more charmingly in the letters. His quiet prose 


gave him a vehicle for that intimacy of the heart and fancy which was the 
deepest need of his nature. He made a full confession of himself only to his 
friends. In one of his letters he compares himself, as he rises in the morning, 
to “‘ an infernal frog out of Acheron, covered with the ooze and mud of 
melancholy.” In his most ambitious verse he is a frog trying to blow himself 
out into a bull. It is the frog in him, not the intended bull, that makes 
friends with us to-day. 
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ON THE UNDERRATED GENIUS OF 
DICK TARLETON 


By W. J. LAWRENCE 


T is much to be regretted that there is no higher Court of Appeal capable 

of reversing the findings of posterity. When the law itself, after cen- 

turies of patching and mending, occasionally promulgates unjust 

decrees it is not to be expected that wholly unorganised opinion could 
invariably arrive at a satisfactory verdict in its rough-and-ready estimate of 
‘the deeds of the dead. How the varying haze of time can blur the outlines, 
flatten the colour and eliminate the subtle tone-values of complex genius, 
has never been better illustrated than in the case of Dick Tarleton, the 
Elizabethan clown. An ineffaceable stigma accompanies sundry labellings 
of the genus homo, and from this Tarleton’s reputation has never recovered. 
Dub him “ his clownship ” and there an end. His work as pioneer has been 
wholly forgotten. No player of his time left so deep an impress on the drama 
and on theatrical art, and none so strongly influenced their future trend. 
A great Rabelaisian personality, his power lay in the fact that in his blunt 
coarse humour, his cool assurance, and his bland outlook on life he was the 
‘common denominator and articulate expression of his free-spoken, devil- 
may-care age. It was an age of great adventure, and he too, this longshoreman, 
voyaged intrepidly on uncharted seas. 

Tarleton’s fame as primal clown undoubtedly survives, but it is a trun- 
cated fame. Twenty-three years after his death, irreparable injury to his 
reputation as a wit was done by the publication of his so-called fests, a 
fraudulent catchpenny in which only the faintest glimmerings of his real 
_ qualities appear. On the cooked evidence thus advanced has posterity arrived 
at its verdict. Such has been the lukewarm opinion formed of his powers, 
it is not surprising that few can bring themselves to believe that Tarleton 
was the “ pleasant Willy ” of Spenser’s Tears of the Muses, could possibly 
be mourned by the fastidious poet in such terms : ; 


And he, the man whom Nature selfe had made 
To mock her selfe and Truth to imitate 

With kindly counter under mimic shade, 

Our pleasant Willy, ah! is dead of late : 

With whom all joy and jolly merriment 

Is also deaded, and in dolour drent. 


Yet one has only to acquaint himself to the full with Dick’s uncommon 
physical characteristics to see that the first two lines actually convey his 
portrait. Nature in rendering him abnormal, deformed, almost a dwarf, and 
at the same time endowing him with a caustic wit, had made him capable, 
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in being as well as in doing, of mocking at her efforts. The kernel has dis- 
appeared beyond recall, but the husk of the arch-funmaker remains : much 
may be learnt of it by scrutinising the quaint portrait prefixed to his fests. 
Unlike the olla podrida it ushers in, no scruples need be entertained con- 
cerning the truthfulness of the details. The cut (p. 69) is simply a careful repro- 
duction of a much earlier portrait, evidently drawn from the life, to be found 
in one of the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum. Hitherto, no other 
portrait of the droll has been known, but it has been my good fortune to 
discover a second. Preserved among The Roxburgh Ballads is an old ditty 
called ““* A New Medley ; or a Messe of All-together’ to the tune of 
Tarleton’s Medley,” which, like most seventeenth-century ballads, has an 
accompanying woodcut (p. 71). These woodcuts were used many times over 
by the printers, and they were not always directly illustrative of the matter 
with which they were allied. Thus it is that, except by a curious association of 
ideas, the cut at the head of the ‘‘ New Medley ”’ has no bearing on the song. 
It represents four men seated at an ordinary and being waited upon by a 
bizarre, dish-carrying attendant. Seeing that the medley was to be sung to 
an old tune of Tarleton’s, and that the clown, besides having figured as mine 
host of a City tavern, once held an ordinary in Paternoster Row, it soon 
flashes on one that in the attendant we have his portrait. The world can 
now judge on this score for itself. 

Taking the matter as assured, it would appear from the evidence of the 
two portraits that Tarleton was a short, thick-set man, slightly hump-backed, 
with cross eyes and a comically-flattened nose. A story told in the Fests 
reveals that the nasal disfigurement was accidental, being due to his teme- 
rarious intervention in a bear fight. Most of the other deductions must be 
taken on trust, though they are curiously in keeping with the rapidly sketched 
portrait of Spenser’s “pleasant Willy.” 

One thing, however, is certain: Tarleton was a small man; wherein lies 
an important clue wholly unavailed of by our purblind stage historians. 
Although few of the parts played by this great elemental comedian are 
specifically known to us, we gain through this clue clear trace of him in the 
drama of his period. When we find an old play of unknown antecedents, 
such as may be reasonably assigned to his day, presenting a clown upon whose 
diminutiveness stress is laid, we are justified in believing the part was written 
for Dick. To pursue this heretical method of research is to enlarge history, 
for it will inevitably associate with the company to which Tarleton belonged 
—the Queen’s Men, in whose chequered story there are such gaps—not a 
few stray curs of plays which have long been wandering about, to the 


palpable distress of the humane learned, without any home. As to these 


occasional references in the Elizabethan drama to the personal peculiarities 
of the interpreters (which, by the way, must have proved somewhat of a 
stumbling-block when, longo intervallo, plays came to be revived), they were 
doubtless due to the circumstance that the playwright was penning a play 
for a particular company, and not only excogitating characters to suit the 


histrionic quality of its constituents, but, where the player had some marked 
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peculiarity, even blemish, striving to fit him physically as well. Reasoning 
thus, there are several unclaimed drolls in the mysterious section of the 
Elizabethan drama which strike one as not only fashioned for the exploita- 
tion of Tarleton’s particular brand of humour, but actually measured for 
his height. Notable among these is Tom Miller in Peele’s Life and Death of 
Jack Sirawe, a wight who boldly claims that 


: for a little captain I have the advantage of you all, 
For while you are fighting 
I can creep into a quart pot, I am so small. 


‘« That petty pigmy,” Piston, in Solyman and Perseda, might well have been 
another variant of Tarleton’s personality. Quizzical as it was because of 
their marked physical disparity, his subdual of the boasting Basilisco would 
have some spice of reason in it to an Elizabethan audience, conscious at the 
back of its mind that the little man for all his littleness ranked among the 
best fencers of the hour. Since Dick died in 1588, it may be the acme of rash- 
ness to date Mucedorus back to his time ; nevertheless, it would appear 
that in Mouse the clown we not only have a reflex of his humour, but a 
quaint allusion to his facial disfigurement : 


Segaste : But dost thou know the man ? 

Clown : Ay, forsooth, he hath a nose on his face. 
Segaste : Why, so hath every one. 

Clown : ‘That’s more than I know. 


One fancies one sees ‘“‘ Pleasant Willy ” ruefully rubbing his apology for 
a nose as he utters this last line, and waits expectantly for the roar of laughter 
to follow. Other clowns, in which seemingly there are glimpses of the droll, 
are Strumbo in Locrine and Pedringano in The Spanish Tragedy. Strumbo, 
in his love-letter to Dorothy, describes himself facetiously as “‘ a gentleman 
of good fame and name, majestical, in parrell comely, in gait portly,” and 
again as “ a proper tall young man of a handsome life.’’ Here the point was 
in the personal application to the actor. Pedringano, again, in the execution 
scene is full of merry conceits owing to his hugging the fatuous belief that 
a reprieve is imminent. He warns the hangman that he might yet live to 
break his knave’s pate for him, provoking a reply which presents the only 
allusion in the play to his stature : 
Alas ! 
Sir, you are a foot too low to reach it : 
And I hope you will never grow so high, 
While I am in the office. 


To say that Tarleton’s influence on the British stage was far-reaching is 
not to say that in all respects it was beneficial. But, whether for good or evil, 
it demonstrates his pre-eminence and his potency. To arrive at knowledge of 
the formative forces his genius liberated one has to consider him in two 
aspects, as clown and as creator of innovative theatrical genres. Emphatically, 
he was not a great actor. He was too highly individualised, both physically 
and temperamentally, to possess either plasticity or personative powers. 
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He stands aloof from the Burbages and the Alleyns of his age, though on no 
lower plane. Artistry he had, but it was not of the purely interpretative 
order. It was essentially spontaneous, creative, an art of direct appeal. He 


Was, in truth, the first of great music-hall comedians, a fact long obscured, 


which draws attention to that other half-forgotten fact that, in its reliance 
on feats of tumbling and on extrinsic dance and song, the Elizabethan 
Theatre fostered the germs of that vital institution which now gives best 
expression to English genius. We know that allied to his abounding mother 
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wit he had extemporising gifts beyond the common, and, as a substantive 
entertainer, could rhyme at will on topics suggested by his audience. Even 
when acting, the temptation to embroider upon his lines, to introduce 
irrelevant comic business, to play for the laugh was too great to be resisted. 
The law of liberty abrogated the law of writ, so strongly was he en rapport 
with his public. Years after his death, Peacham could recall that 


Tarlton, when his head was only seene, 

The tire-house doore and tapestrie betweene, 
Set all the multitude in such a laughter, 

They could not hold for scarse an houre after. 


— ek 
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Hall, writing in his Virgidemiarum in 1597, draws a picture showing how 
inimical to the dramatic proprieties was the convention which ‘Tarleton’s 
clowning established. Tamburlaine is being acted, and in the midst of the 
entrancements of Marlowe’s mighty line the spell is thus rudely broken : 


Now least such frightful showes of fortune’s fall, 
And bloody tyrants’ rage should chance appal 

The dead-struck audience, midst the silent rout 
Comes leaping in a selfe-misformed lout, _ 

And laughs and grins, and frames his mimick face, 
And jostles straight into the Prince’s place : 

Then doth the theatre echo all aloud 

With gladsome noise of that applauding crowd. 

A goodly hotch-potch, when vile russetings _ 

Are matcht with monarchs and with mighty kings ! 


Scholars often overlook the fact that the very play in whose prologue 
Marlowe poured scorn on “ such conceits as clownage keeps in pay was 
disfigured in the manner in which Hall so vividly indicates. When the 
printer came to give Tamburlaine to the world he warned the reader that he 
had purposely omitted “certain fond and frivolous gestures, digressing, 
and, in my poor opinion, far unmeet for the matter, which I thought might 
seem more tedious unto the wise than anyway else to be regarded, though 
haply they have been of some vain conceited fondlings greatly gaped at, 
what time they were shewed upon the stage in their graced deformities.” 

Stickler as he was, like all well-constituted dramatists for the law of writ, 
Marlowe was impotent before the clamours of the great god Demos for the 
law of liberty. Even Shakespeare’s exhortation to the clowns, much as it 
may have been temporarily hearkened to among his fellows of the Globe, 
has never been seriously taken to heart by the mass of players or their follow- 
ing. Tarleton was the elemental low comedian, and he established for his 
successors a convention of gagging which has held good to our day. What 
veteran playgoer of catholic taste but must fain admit that in his heart of 
hearts he has a sneaking regard for the whole-souled gagger, that rare 
comedian of the type of little Toole or Charley Sullivan, who can augment 
and embellish a rdle without anywise contorting the author’s original con- 
cept ? Has there not been such divine inspiration in a gag that it has forth- 
with been incorporated with the acting text of a classic comedy? It was 
surely not without forethought that the wise Italians called their great school 
of extemporisers the commedia dell’ arte. 

One of Shakespeare’s great gifts was a prime capacity to divert the current 
of newly-welling popular forces through his own channels. He stole ideas as 
he stole plots, transmuting them by the alchemy of thought. One can fancy 
him musing in some such fashion as ‘‘ The Clown is irresistible ; organise 
the Clown.” No previous dramatist had solved the problem of assimilating 
the comic forces liberated by Tarleton, of rendering constructive what had 
been wholly destructive. Shakespeare, with his all-embracing mind, his 
genius for harmonising discords, hit upon the means ; the result was Launce 
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and Speed, Bottom and Dogberry. If to Tarleton’s procreative genius we 
owe these rich projections pro tanto quid retribuamus ? 

Not that “ pleasant Willy’s ” claims upon posterity have been wholly 
scouted. He was the first to be given that spontaneous tribute which England 
has reserved for her great funmakers—the distinction of tavern apotheosis. 
(Garrick might be taken as the exception proving the rule ; but Davy’s gifts 
were as much comic as tragic.) Two hundred years after his death there still 
survived in the Borough an alehouse sign of the ‘‘ Tabour and Pipe Man,” 
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bearing the well-known portrait taken from the Fests. In the mid-eighteenth 
century Jemmy Spiller, Hogarth’s boon companion, who to pencens 
native wit allied gifts of subtle characterisation immeasurably beyond his 
powers, was similarly honoured. In the right line of descent too was lee 
Grimaldi, almost a reincarnation of the old-time spirit of English ten 
whose claim to prime posthumous commemoration was early aun: t i 
curious that in giving the Clown new life, in recreating him, Grimaldi a ve 
have instinctively reverted to Tarleton’s old scheme of oe au ; or 
sausage-hiding purposes, restored the old trunk-hose to Ge Re s o ate 
Which reminds us of a notable passage proving that stage ri ha e iS short- 
lived and cannot arrest the vagaries of fashion. Says ee He pare 
of the Minde, in 1601, “ Sometimes I have seene ‘Tarleton play the c one 
_and use no other breeches than such sloppes or slivings as now ere a e- 
men weare ; they are almost capable of a bushel of eae i sey nee 
of sackecloth—they would serve to carrie mawlt to the mill. This absurde, 
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clownish and unseemly attire only by custome now is not misliked but rather 
approved.” a 

Remarkable as was Tarleton’s influence in divers ways as clown, it was 
not a whit more remarkable than his influence as playwright. Doubtless I 
shall be accused here of flagrantly begging the question ; extensive writer 
as he was of ballads, jigs, and what not, nothing that can be confidently 
assigned to him has come down to us; and there are certain addle-pated 
pundits who aver with sublime unreason and profound illogicality that he 
was an illiterate boor and never wrote anything. This is the type of mind 
that thinks genius necessarily connotes erudition and blue blood, the type 
which cheerfully concedes that anybody or everybody was capable of writing 
Shakespeare’s plays except Shakespeare himself. So far as Tarleton is con- 
cerned, one throws them down contemptuously to Gabriel Harvey. On 
Harvey’s authority may be confidently attributed to him the authorship of 
‘ that most deadly, yet most lively play,’’ The Seven Deadly Sins, an innova- 
tive conglomerate which established a new form of entertainment on our 
stage. Not that the idea in its quiddity originated in the clown’s fertile brain. 
It was the device of Flaminio Scala, and was probably brought to England 
by the Italian comedians. Notable for its release of the dramatist from the 
tyranny of the five-act form, it consisted of a number of short plays grouped 
together within a self-justifying framework. Among the few extant composi- 
tions of this order, Davenant’s A Playhouse to be Let is the most ingenious © 
and best diversified. 

But Tarleton’s paramount claim as pioneer of new genres lies in his creation 
and personal exploitation of that dear delight of the Elizabethan masses, 
the Jig. With its coming the afterpiece became for long a distinguishing 
feature of English dramatic entertainment. Generally based on some cynical 
folk-tale of irregular sexual relationship, the Jig was a highly-appealing type 
of lyrical farce for four or five characters, in which the homely-rhymed 

~ dialogue was all sung in dance to a sequence of popular tunes. Of the wide- 
spread aftermath which resulted from Tarleton’s tilling of his own especial 
holding it would be difficult to speak in terms of exaggeration. Borne to 
Germany towards the close of the sixteenth century by the English comedians, 
the Jig, by dint of its long-continued popularity, was instrumental in inspiring 
the native Singspiel. In England, after the disruptive Civil War, it was 
religiously preserved by strollers, and became for long a standing dish at 
Bartholomew Fair. Its survival there gave Gay the hint from which he 
developed that less artistic but equally popular genre, the ballad opera. 

Of what other Briton, then, can it be said that he had equal influence on 
the English stage with merry Dick Tarleton ? 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. The 
Edttor will, to the best of hts ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE spirit of that late excellent gentleman, Mr. Thomas Heywood, sometime 
(possibly) Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and, certainly, later of the Red Bull 

Theatre, London (why do we not now give our theatres such well-flavoured 

names ?), seems to have had one or two outings recently. The Phenix 

Society has acted The Fair Maid of the West, and one of his pamphlets has 

been sold, as shall duly be recorded later in these Notes, for a high price. We wonder 
what Heywood himself received for his Apology for Actors ; not much, we suppose. 
At any rate we know from Henslowe’s Diary that he was paid £3 in March, 1602, for 
one of the best of his plays, 4 Woman Kilde with Kindnesse. We have not before us at 
the moment any record of the values of the first edition of this play (1607), but the 
third edition (1617) usually sold for thirty shillings a hundred years ago, and now is 
worth about £14. Heywood was born in Lincolnshire about the year 1572, and in 1633 
he confesses that in two hundred and twenty plays he “ had either an entire hand or 
at least a main finger.’’ We now have only about thirty of his plays (even this small 
total gives him the benefit of the doubt in one or two instances and includes his Lord 
Mayor’s Pageants) ; of these thirty, however, only two are written in collaboration— 
The Late Lancashire Witches with Brome, and Fortune by Land and Sea with Rowley. 
Possibly other plays of Heywood’s may yet be discovered, for in 1885 the late A. H. 
Bullen printed The Captives from a recently-discovered manuscript. The date of his 
death is not known, but he certainly lived on into the forties of the seventeenth century. 

% * * * * * ‘ 

Heywood’s popularity as a dramatist seems to have been great. His first plays to be 
published were the two parts of Edward the Fourth, which appeared piratically in 1600. 
The Queen Elizabeth plays followed, also in a pirated edition without author’s name, 
in 1605. Thence throughout the century a large number of editions of various of his 
plays were issued. Many, however, were never printed, for Heywood did not desire fame 
as a library dramatist. In the Address to the Reader, prefixed to The English Traveller, 
he wrote : “ True it is that my plays are not exposed unto the world in volumes, to bear 
the title of works (as others) ; one reason is that many of them by shifting and change 
of companies had been negligently lost ; others of them are still retained in the hands of 
some actors, who think it against their peculiar profit to have them come in print ; 
and a third that it never was any great ambition in me to be in this kind voluminously 
read.” Moreover, it appears that many of the plays which were published were so 
against his will. But in the eighteenth century he disappears almost entirely, though 
Dodsley included A Woman Killed with Kindness in his Select Collection of Old Plays. 
The early nineteenth century saw a revival of interest in Heywood and his work ; 
articles upon him appeared in the Retrospective Review (1825, Vol. XI.), and in other 
places ; Lamb and Hazlitt wrote eulogistically about him, and several of his plays were 
reprinted in collections—not always with unmixed praise, as when the editor of The 
Old English Drama (1824), in reprinting The Rape of Lucrece, remarked, ° The author, 
one would suppose, must have produced it when ina state of inebriety. No collected 
edition of Heywood’s plays, however, was published until John Pearson’s The Dramatic 


Works of Thomas Heywood, in six volumes (1874). The most easily available plays of 
: L 
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his at the present moment are five, which are included in a volume of the Mermaid 
Series. 
* * * * * * 

No collected edition of Heywood’s other works, which are numerous, has been 
attempted. Nor has any complete bibliography been published, though there is an 
excellent skeleton bibliography (so to speak) in Volume VI. of the Cambridge History 
of English Literature. We cannot imagine a more attractive task for a person endowed 
with much leisure—and much love for his subject—than such a compilation, which 
should trace the printed history of A Preparative to Study: or the Vertue of Sack (1641), 
The Foure Prentisses of London, with the Conquest of Ferusalem (1615), and numerous 
other such inviting dishes. But greatest of all would be the list of the lost works, if 
such a list could be compiled ; and there is still, we hope, some faint, far chance that 
the most wonderful of all Heywood’s writings might yet be found by a diligent searcher. 
And what greater prize could there be than the manuscript of the lives of all the poets, 
of all countries, from Homer down to Heywood’s own day, on which we know that 
he was for years engaged ? For that manuscript includes, if it has not long ago kindled 
some ruffian’s fire, the life of Shakespeare by one who knew him, one whom Lamb 
considered likest of all the dramatists to him who was like none. 

* % * * . * * 


ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


The National Gallery of Victoria, at Melbourne, has bought the beautiful Book of 
Hours, which was sold in February, at the Wharncliffe sale at Christie’s, for 4500 
guineas. This fine medizval manuscript, with miniatures which are supposed to be the 
work of that Pictor Franciscus who was the pupil of Jean Fouquet, is probably the 
first of its kind to reach an Australian public collection. 


* * * * * * 


A correspondent kindly supplies us with the following note : The Times of March 29th 
announced an important addition to the Backhouse collection of Chinese books in 
the Bodleian Library : Sir Edmund Backhouse has presented a complete copy of the 
great Chinese Encyclopedia T’u Shu. Hitherto the Bodleian possessed only a somewhat 
inaccurately printed abridgment. The only other complete copy of the original 1726 
edition outside China is exhibited in the King’s Library at the British Museum. As 
it has been drably bound in European fashion its exterior is of no esthetic interest 
and the fact that it is locked up in show-cases makes it extremely inaccessible. This, 
the greatest of all books of reference, should be somewhere available on open shelves. 
Oxford will, we hope, realise that the work is indispensable to all students of ancient 
Chinese and will not, like Bloomsbury, regard it merely as an object of holiday curiosity 
-~a kind of literary dinosaur. 


* % * * * % 
NOTES ON SALES 


There was to have been sold on March 23rd at Sotheby’s a single volume 
which is only comparable for scarcity and interest to the Venus and Adonis 
volume in the Britwell sale of last December. Probably its appearance in the 
book market is due directly to the large sum realised in that most memorable 
of all sales. This volume, however, never came under the hammer, for it was 
purchased privately by Messrs. Quaritch before the day of the auction. This small 
octavo, bound in contemporary vellum, contains five extremely rare books : Shake- 
speare’s The Passtonate Pilgrim and Sonnets, 1599, a defective copy made up of two 
issues, one of which was hitherto unknown and makes it possible (from certain 
typographical errors which do not occur in the Britwell copy) that the copy sold in 
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December last was a second edition ; Shakespeare’s The Rape of Lucrece, 1600, third 
edition, of which only one other perfect copy, that in the Bodleian, is known ; Thomas 
Middleton’s The Ghost of Lucrece, 1600, the unique copy of a poem hitherto unknown, 
a continuation and imitation of Shakespeare’s poem ; Hmaricdulfe, by E. C., Esquier, 
1595, a book of which only one other copy is known, by a poet unknown save by his 
initials ; and Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, 1599, apparently the fifth edition, of 
which only one other copy, minus the title-page, has been found. This wonderful book 
has been for the last two hundred years at Longner Hall, Shrewsbury, the seat of the 
late owner, Mr. R. F. Burton. At the time of writing we do not know its destination ; 
is it too much to hope that some wealthy man of parts will present it to the British 
Museum ? It may interest our readers to know that excellent photographs of the title- 
pages of The Ghost of Lucrece and Venus and Adonis, as also of certain bindings and 
MSS. in the Yates Thompson sale, were published in Country Life on March 2oth. 
* * ® * * * 


At the second day of the Buxton Forman sale in New York, 16,500 dollars was given 
for the original manuscript of Shelley’s poem, Julian and Maddalo. The first edition 
of Queen Mab (1813), with Shelley’s own corrections, fetched 6000 dollars. 

* * * * * * 


The Yates Thompson sale occupied so much of our space last month that we must 
now content ourselves with a very short note about it. The total amount realised was 
£77,965 as compared with £52,360 at last year’s sale of the first portion of the collection. 
‘The highest individual price was £8500 for the French fifteenth-century Boccaccio 
MS., Des Clares et Nobles Femmes. Among English MSS., the highest price paid was 
£5700 for the thirteenth-century Apocalypse. The St. Cuthbert sold for £5000 (Mr. 
Yates Thompson bought it for £1500 in 1906) ; the Psalter of John of Gaunt brought 
in £4000, the Hours of Elizabeth the Queen a like amount, and the de la Twyere Psalter 
£1950. Messrs. Quaritch were the chief buyers at this sale. 

* % * * * * 


The most important items in Sotheby’s sale of books from Lord Pembroke’s Wilton 
Library were Americana ; these, as usual, fetched very high prices, though they do not 
seem to have gone, at any rate in the first instance, to American buyers. Philip Vincent’s 
True Relation of the Late Battell fought in New England, between the English and the 
Salvages, quarto, London, 1637, an unbound copy lacking two blank leaves, sold for 
£660 ; it is an account by an English clergyman of a battle that he never saw. Among 
other books of more general interest we may mention a volume made up of Thomas 
Heywood’s An Apology for Actors, 1612, and John Green’s Refutation of the Apology 
for Actors, 1615 ; this fetched £210. There were also included in this sale some examples 
from the press of Wynkyn de Worde. 

% * * * * * 

A two-day sale was held on March 30th and 31st at Hodgson’s, where the most 
interesting lots were Kelmscott Press editions, a few Incunabula and other early printed 
books, and a series of autograph poems, articles, and letters from the collection of 
the late J. P. Cotton, at one time editor of The Academy. The most important Kelmscott 
book was the lovely Chaucer, royal folio, 1896, in oak boards with high morocco back, 
which sold for £190 to Mr. Bain. This was a presentation copy from the editor, the 
late F. S. Ellis, to his son. We notice that Messrs. Heffer, of Cambridge, offer another 
copy of this book, without inscription, and in a less elaborate binding, for £150. Of this 
most beautiful of modern books, thirteen copies were also printed on vellum and one 
of these was sold last July for £915. Other Kelmscott books in this sale were Morris’s 
News from Nowhere, 1892, 30; Caxton’s The Golden Legend, 1892, £28 ; Shelley’s 
Poetical Works, 1895, £49 ; and Herrick’s Poems, 1895, £25 10s. Among early printed 
~ books we may mention the Chronicon Nuremburgense, auctore H. Schedel, folio, gothic- 
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letter, 1493, £57 1os., and the Hore, printed by Geoffrey Tory in 1531, £82. Most 


important among the autographs were a large number of letters and articles by Sir 
Richard F. Burton; the original MS. of his review of Doughty’s Travels in Arabia 
Deserta brought {10 15s. A letter from Burton, in which he says : “ My rule is, and has 
ever been, never to review a man unless I know at least as much of the subject as he 


does,” went at £3 12s. 6d. 
* * % * * * 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES 


The largest section of Messrs. P. J. & A. E. Dobell’s catalogue, number 297, is that 
devoted to books on Folk-lore. One lot of thirty-two volumes, which include Vols. 13-24 
of Folk-lore (1902-1913), is offered for £15. Other books we notice in a very varied 
collection are: An Essay on the First Book of T. Lucretius Carus De Rerum Natura, 
interpreted and made English by 7. Evelyn, first edition, 8vo, original calf, £1 15s.; a 
manuscript commonplace book of the seventeenth century, two hundred and ten folio 
leaves, {1 1s.; and The Oxford Sausage, or select Poetical Pieces written by the most 
celebrated Wits of the University of Oxford, 1772, 12mo, bound with another book, 
3s. 6d. Messrs. Dobell also offer to those that fancy them several autograph copies of 
works by Mrs. Hemans, who, judging from the prices asked, does not now seem to bea 
“* best-seller ”’ among poets. 

* * * * * * 


However, what has really most taken our fancy in Messrs. Dobell’s list are two works 
on Hairdressing, David Ritchie’s The Lady’s Head Dresser, or Beauty’s Assistant for 
1772, containing Observations on the Hair, and Various Fashions of Dressing it, etc. (1772), 
8vo, and Alexander Stewart’s The Art of Hairdressing, or The Ladies’ Director (1788), 
8vo, signed by the author. These two books are offered at 10s. 6d. each. Surely a 
bibliography of hairdressing would be one of the most engaging collections of verbiage 
imaginable. Perhaps someone has already made one ; if not, we seriously (if that is quite 
the word) think of doing it ourselves, for, ever since we discovered a hairdresser who 
called himself upon his business card a “ capillary abridger,”’ we have felt a desire to 
study the subject more closely. 

* # ® * 4 * 


Mr. Francis Edwards, of 81 High Street, Marylebone, has sent us his catalogue, 
No. 400. It is remarkable for a large number of extra-illustrated copies of interesting 
books, chief among them being Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers (1816), two 
volumes, and Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters (1840), the two extended to ten volumes, 
atlas folio, with over twelve hundred mezzotints, etchings, etc. Mr. Edwards asks £700 
for these works. A first edition of Dickens’s Memoirs of foseph Grimaldi, two volumes 
(1838), with illustrations by J. Cruikshank, is priced at six guineas. We remember 
reading this book at the age of ten, or thereabouts, and deciding that clowning was the 
most noble of all professions. We have never re-perused these Memoirs, but intend to 


do so—one day, and shall once again, we trust, find them the most enchanting of 
entertainments. 
% * * *% * * 


No doubt there are many excellent things in Messrs Heffer’s catalogue, No. 186. 
But our eyes have remained glued to one page, and to one item on that page. Seven 
letters (with two typed poems believed to be unpublished), written by James Elroy 
Flecker in his undergraduate days. The price is £30. An interesting point is that these 


Bae are signed “ H. E. Flecker.”’ ‘ James ” was merely an Oxford nickname, which 
stuck. 


I. A. W. 
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DRAMA AND THE UNIVERSITIES 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


Sir,—It is cheering to find that in two numbers running you give pride of editorial 
place to a consideration of the public due of the British drama. And what you say 
should carry such weight and will be so welcome to its lovers that I preface with an 
apology this attempt to combat your opinion upon a single point. I make the 
attempt, by the way, on my own responsibility, not as representing the Drama 
League, which sets out to accommodate and, only as far as need be, to reconcile 
all sorts of opinions. 

Yout dislike of the suggestion made by the League deputation to Mr. Fisher 
that the Universities should recognise the status of the drama by establishing 
faculties for its study is, I believe, mistaken. Moreover, it seems to spring, on the 
one hand, from a misapprehension of what the basis of a faculty of ‘‘ Histrionics” 
would be, and, on the other, of a regrettable ignorance of the pioneer work 
done by American Universities in this direction. The anecdote of the lady who 
took a Doctorate of Philosophy by graduating in the school of short-story writing 
is, of course, very good fun, but I fancy that an American can better afford both 
to tell and to laugh at it than can Englishmen, whose struggle with educational 
authorities for the mere recognition of literature, drama, and music as living arts 
is hardly yet a thing of the past. 

I have been for some years in intermittent touch with the dramatic work done at 
two or three of the Universities in America, and quite lately I have been able to see 
and hear a litle more of it. Not for a generation or so, you will agree, does such work 
take effect. But already in America one can point to the modern drama occupying 
a place of reasonable dignity in the cultural equipment of most educated men and 
women. There is a far wider and a keener critical appreciation of English dramatists 
in America than there is among the similarly situated public in England, of which 
fact the dramatists might gratefully take note. And this, I am ready to maintain, is 
almost entirely due to the work and inspiration of George Baker, of Harvard, and 
William Phelps, of Yale, and of the many who have followed the paths they blazed. 
(Doctorates of Philosophy, you are aware, are not to be gained at Harvard or Yale 
by efforts in short-story writing.) But if the work was pioneer, it had equally to 
be experimental. Much of it, no doubt, has not yet been entirely profitable, but 
most has been significant, and we might well profit by observing, with some courtesy 
of mind, its development. This has been, one might say, mainly in the direction of 
justifying the Renaissance opinion that an art is best studied by its practice. And at 
present the more intensive study of the drama in America tends to centre in what 
are called ‘‘ workshops,” the name implying the wholesome recognition that there 
is much more in the business than a specialised sort of literature. Practice in play- 
writing may overshadow other branches of study, but it does not seem to wither 
them any more than devotion to a University ‘‘ workshop ” (which is largely post- 
graduate) overshadows or withers the more general and superficial interest which 
an average student may take in drama. I think you underrate the merit of much of 
the work turned out after study of this sort. But rather ask why the whole standard 
of American play-writing is rapidly rising and account for the immediate aptitude 
for the theatre that these new recruits to the ranks of its writers show. Granted one 
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wishes both there and here for a worthier professional theatre to absorb them ; 
that is another matter. ; 

But with this attempt to counteract your gentle gibe at American methods may 
I suggest that an argument on such a basis Is largely beside the question. 
For even though class practice in play-writing did not turn out good playwrights, 
we are surely not back to the theories of Mr. Squeers. What we should consider, I 
take it, is whether proper study of the drama can be made in a broad sense educa- 
tional. And it is at least possible that a little stern discipline in the construction and 
writing of plays might be as helpful to a student in developing his power of literary 
expression as Latin verse, English sonnets, or précis-writing, though when you 
talk of our dramatic inheritance being studied as literature 1 feel tempted to dis- 
course in return of stone-deaf men dissecting the scores of symphonies. ‘They might 
derive from them a certain mathematical joy, but it could hardly be thought of as 
the study of music. aa 

There is something, however, that is nearer the core of the theatre than the writing 
of plays, a senior element in the art, and that is acting. Group the studies around 
that and we can see at what activity a faculty of Histrionics might arrive. If itsounds 
absurd to say that the practice of acting should be a part of every liberal education, 
it is only because the term itself creates prejudice. Translate it into the art of self- 
expression, not only does its claim become evident, but we shall find that in one form 
and another it is making its way into every children’s school. 

We have taken long enough to realise how the universal use of books has empha- 
sised the absorptive at the expense of the expressive side of our schooling. One 
could, I suspect, follow through two or three centuries of educational history the 
process of dropping one by one the old studies that were grouped as rhetoric, dispu- 
tations, recitations, and the like, till the floodtide of cheap printing fairly banished 
them altogether, leaving nothing but a few “ Speech days’ and here and there sucha 
quaint(!) and amusing (!) survival as the Westminster play. Was there not a time when 
the acting of plays by schoolboys and undergraduates was taken very seriously 
indeed ? Children’s teachers, as I say, have for some time realised that more has 
been lost than they bargained for, and have been at pains to recover this side of 
their pupils’ mental, emotional, and physical activity without which the other, the 
mere absorption of knowledge, results in so much intellectual indigestion. Might 
we not then well consider the question from the adolescent’s point of view and ask: 
what the attitude of the Universities should be towards it? 

Personally I think that every great University should integrally contain an active 
theatre. But I should trespass too interminably upon your space if I set out to explain 
the sort of theatre I think it should be to warrant its position there. But we should not 
require much argument to prove that the chief study which would appertain to it—not, 
if you like, of acting itself, but of the component parts of acting—belongs to the 
necessary equipment for any sort of public career. And who does not nowadays look 
to indulge in some sort of one, as lawyer, patson, schoolmaster, Member of Parliament, 
trades union leader, or what not ? Even superficially the art of acting is the art of 
public manners. I have never been able to understand why we as a nation should 
be so hesitant and incomplete. Looked into deeper—and more deeply than, as a rule, 
the commercial theatre demands that it should be—it is the study of our 
psychology, of expression and of a very delicate sort of co-operation ; the sort of 
study, I suggest, that our increasingly complex politico-social life is going to make 
a very vital one. 

There is, naturally, no cut-and-dried scheme that I wish to force upon Oxford or 
Cambridge. The problem is practically difficult and ripe at the moment, 
no doubt, only for very tentative experiment. I would merely plead now for its 
recognition and the development of a reasonable and responsive attitude towards it. 
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And I would emphasise these points that follow with some hope of a general 
agreement upon them. 

First. By the necessary acceptance of the modern “ book ” method of education 
we have lost something truly educative, the essence of which it would be well worth 
our while to regain. 

Second. It is a far wider lack than can be filled either in the primary school or 
by the intensive and entertaining activities of University dramatic societies. These 
last are much to be applauded, but I suspect that the authorities already consider 
them distraction enough from more serious work. (My hopeis, then, that the 
authorities themselves will take the ‘‘ serious” aspect of them seriously. Indeed, I 
think this is likely to be the only counter-balance for these and similar 
distractions.) 

Third. That we need to do a certain amount of fresh and radical thinking about 
the theatre, both about the art itself and its relation to the public ; to bring its various. 
aspects into a proper focus. Incidentally, that it is worth our while to study the 
educational use which is being made of the drama in America, though not necessarily 
to imitate it, for American problems, in this as in much besides, differ often 
fundamentally from ours. 

_ Fourth. “ Recognition ” of the drama by the Universities and educational authori- 
ties generally is an important first step. But the chief importance will lie in its recog- 
nition as drama and not as a branch of literature, any more than as a branch of 
physical training (to which, indeed, it is properly in nearer relationship). Upon 
that basis some useful experiments could immediately be made. 

My apologies for the length of this letter —I am, etc., 

H. GRANVILLE BARKER. 

[There is much in Mr. Barker’s letter with which we agree. We cannot argue it 
out in a footnote, but we must explain, however, that we do not favour the organised 
composition of sonnets by classes any more than that of plays ——EbprrTor.] 


THE KEATS CENTENARY 


(To the Editar of ‘THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


S1r,—On the eve of the centenary of the death of Keats, the house near Hampstead 
Heath, in which he resided during the most active portion of his literary career, 
is about to be thrown into the property market as an “‘ eligible building site,” and a 
representative committee has been formed with the object of saving this great 
literary shrine from destruction, and of securing it for the benefit of the public in 
perpetuity. 

The house, now called Lawn Bank (but originally known as Wentworth Place), 
situate in Keats Grove, Hampstead, is that to which the poet came in December, 
1818, and which was his home during the remainder of his life in England. Within 
its walls, or under the shelter of the venerable trees which still grace its extensive 
old-world garden, much of his finest work was produced. At that period the premises. 
formed two semi-detached cottages, the one built and occupied by Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, the other by Charles Brown. In December, 1818, after the death of his brother 
Tom, Keats went to live as a permanent inmate with Brown at Wentworth Place. 
Soon afterwards he became engaged to Fanny Brawne, whose mother had rented 
Brown’s half of the double house while Brown and Keats were away on their Scotch 
tour, and later took Dilke’s half when Dilke and his wife had left Hampstead to live 
in Westminster. By subsequent occupants the party wall separating the two houses 
was broken through and the two houses were thrown into one. Other considerable 
alterations have from time to time been effected, but on the strength of detailed 
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information furnished in 1885 by a then surviving brother of Charles Dilke it seems 
possible to recognise and perhaps to restore the original form and structure of the 
premises. ‘ 

An exclusive right to purchase the property has been established for a short 
period to afford an opportunity of procuring the necessary funds. It is estimated 
that for the acquisition of the freehold, for restoration and repairs, for adaptation 
as a Keats Memorial House, and for permanent maintenance a sum of not less 
than £10,000 will be required. : 

At the Hampstead Public Library is deposited the important Dilke Collection 
of Keats Relics, comprising holographs of poems by Keats, books with copious 
annotations in his handwriting, school-books, his notebook as a medical student, 
letters written by or addressed to the poet, the lock of hair cut from his head after 
death by Severn, with casts, busts, and prints. The library also contains a large 
collection of Keats literature, and many etchings and other views of the Hampstead 
which the poet knew. It is confidently anticipated that these interesting relics will 
be available for the Memorial House, and that valuable additions would be made 
thereto from time to time. 

Of the birthplace of Keats no vestige remains. His first Hampstead home, in 
Well Walk, has long since disappeared, though the walk itself retains much of the 
charm which endeared it to Keats. The place of his death, in Rome, is piously 
preserved, but England has no corresponding memorial. If Lawn Bank is destroyed 
no similar memorial for him can be found in the land of his birth. 

Such an irreparable loss would be deeply and permanently deplored, and believing 
that there will be a widespread desire to mark the forthcoming centenary in some 
suitable manner, we feel it our duty to draw attention to the risk in which the 
property is at present involved. We sincerely hope that the threatened fate may 
be averted, and that the premises, restored, endowed for maintenance, and equipped 
in honour of the poet, may be handed over to some public body in trust for the 
public for ever. The time allowed for decision is short, and we accordingly venture 
to urge the necessity for a prompt and generous response. Lists of the names of 
donors and subscribers will be preserved in the building in permanent form. 
Donations forwarded to the Hon. Treasurer of the Keats Memorial House Fund, 
at the Town Hall, Haverstock Hill, N.W.3, will be gratefully received. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
J. I. Fraser (Mayor of Hampstead), Chairman. 
SIDNEY CoLviIn, Hon. Treasurer. 
W. E. Dous.epay, Hon. Secretary. 
Central Library, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


DA PONTE 
(To the Editor of Tuk LoNDoN Mercury) 

Sir,—In the February number of THe Lonpon Mercury your bibliographer 
speaks of the 1871 Florence edition of that most amusing work, the Memorie di 
Lorenzo da Ponte, the famous librettist and adventurer, as if it were the most recent. 
As a matter of fact, the Memorie were published in 1918 in a splendid two- 
volume edition by Laterza, of Bari, under the scholarly editorship of G. Gambarin 
and F. Nicolini. 

This edition belongs to a series of reprints of Italian classics of all ages, including 
especially rare and curious works which are difficult or impossible to find elsewhere. 
When complete, this collection, known as the Scrittori d’Italia, will include over 
600 volumes. From the point of view of the elegance of the paper and printing, of 
the scholarliness of the critical texts, notes and introductions, and of the range of 
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the works chosen for reprint—including, apart from works of pure literature and 
classics of literary criticism and history, works on travels and on military science, 
philosophical treatises and sixteenth-century macaronic verse, the immortal Libro 
of St. Catherine of Siena and the despatches of the Venetian ambassadors—the 
series is worthy of being placed side by side with any of the most famous uniform 
editions ever issued in any country—including Germany ! 

If THe Lonpon Mercury were incidentally to aim at promoting reciprocal 
intellectual intercourse between England and foreign countries it could begin 
no better than by reviewing the great collections published by Laterza, of which 
the Scrittori d'Italia is one and the Scrittori Stranieri (translations) is another.— 
Yours, etc., ALpo Ricct. 

I Gerani, 2 Via 'Timoteo Bertelli, Firenze. 


AN EAST END LIBRARY 
(To the Editor of ‘THE LONDON MeERcurY) 


Sir,—Plans have been laid to start in the East End a library which was long used 
by both officers and men of the B.E.F. at Havre, under the name of the Y.M.C.A. 
Book Room. 

Thanks to the kind co-operation of the Y.M.C.A., it is now possible to reopen 
this library at Mansfield House in Canning Town, where it is hoped that it will 
serve as an East-End centre for men and women interested in literature, art, and 
thought. It is to be run in as human a way as possible. The books will be on shelves 
accessible to the reader, who will thus handle them personally instead of having to 
rely on a catalogue. Advice about books and reading will be available from the 
librarian, a lady who acted in this capacity at Havre. A certain number of periodicals 
will be available. There will be flowers in the room, a feature much appreciated in 
France. It is intended also to havea small amount of good literature and pictures for 
sale, as it is not easy to get these in the East End. The place aims at being not only a 
library but a centre where discussions, poetry readings, etc., will take place. 

In order to carry out this piece of pioneer work at least £200 is needed. Any help 
in raising this sum will be very much appreciated. Donations will be acknowledged 
by A. Reade, Esq., Warden of Mansfield House, Canning Town, E.16.—Yours, etc., 

GILBERT Murray. 

Mansfield House University Settlement, Ea GaaWELES, 

145 Barking Road, Canning Town, E.16. 


FLAUBERT AND MR. STURGE MOORE 
(To the Editor of ‘THE LonpoN Mercury) 


Sir,—Perhaps you would allow me to reply briefly to Mr. Moore’s question, 
*‘ Did Gray and Arnold call attention by notes when they adapted a few lines from 
Pindar ?”’? My information is that Gray’s acknowledgments were, if anything, a 
little too profuse. The notes he appended to the odes C partly from justice, to 
acknowledge a debt when I had borrowed anything ; partly from ill-temper just to 
tell the gentle reader that Edward the First was not Oliver Cromwell, nor Queen 
Elizabeth the Witch of Endor”’ !) are given in early editions of the poems. For example, 
in the Progress of Poetry there are two acknowledgments in seven lines, the famous 
passage about the eagle being noted as a “ weak imitation of some beautiful lines 
in the first Pythian. 

As for Arnold, I don’t quite know how far his borrowings from Pindar went, but 
in Empedocles on Etna he interrupts the reader to acknowledge a fragment from 
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Parmenides, though it is really a quotation, since Empedocles is addressing his master. 
Even Mr. Moore’s practice differs at times from his precept, for he tells us in The 
Sea is Kind that his poem The Deed was in part suggested by Von Hofmannsthal’s 
Electra, and I still incline to the opinion that such acknowledgments, even apart 
from the interest which (as you observe) they naturally arouse, are desirable rather 
than ‘‘ impertinent.’—Yours, etc., H. W. CRUNDELL. 


MEMORABLE SENTENCES 
(To the Editor of 'THE LoNDON MERcurRY) 


Srr,—Your contributor Mr. Freeman, in the course of his article on “‘ The Novels 
of Mr. Compton Mackenzie,’”’ makes the statement that 

“‘ He writes clearly ; there is seldom a slovenly sentence, never a memorable one.” 

Surely Mr. Mackenzie’s prose contains innumerable passages as memorable as 
they are melodious, and, to a degree, unequalled by any other present-day novelist. 

I quote a few of the many sentences from his books that have at any rate remained 
in my memory : 

“., they made us think of broken stiles, of hedges, heavy with may, of blue 
and white April noons, of lambs, and children with pinafores a-flutter gathering 
Ets eat on a wind-washed down, and of all the old and dear delights of 

pring.” 

‘“« The swansdown tippet and swansdown muff had floated away to some fairyland 
of their own, but a blue jacynth perfumed the air.” 

‘“‘ Whatever there was of passion in her meadow-born soul fed itself on objective 
embraces. She was never a maid for a kissing gate at long shadow time.” 

** At dusk of a fine day, I step out into the dewy garden to watch the colour fade 
from the flowers and the stars wink in the lucent green of the western sky. Presently 
I step indoors, light a tall wax candle set in a silver candlestick, go sedately to bed 
and fall asleep to the perfume of roses and jasmine, and the echo of a cadence from 
the Anatomy of Melancholy.” 

‘In what a world of memories will she live the summer through. The cuckoo 
will call in the green wood and the nightingale thrill the moonshine with her passionate 
song, but Phyllida will stare into the sun.” —The Passionate Elopement. 

‘“ Along her sill were great crimson roses like cups of cool wine, and from every 
ghostly white border of the garden came up the delicious odour of pinks in full June 
bloom.”—Carnival. : 

“The lean old vanities quizzed and ogled the frail ladies of the Promenade and 
sniffed the smoke-wreathed air with a thought of pleasures once worth enjoyment.” — 
Carnival. 

“* Somewhere beneath that sable diadem of chimney-tops i 
of his desire. ’’—Sinister Street. y foe she lay, hee 

“Once upon a time to-morrow had been wont to drowse him: now the word 
sounded upon his imagination like a golden trumpet.” 

“ This was one of those hills that in childhood had thrilled him with a promise 
of the faintly imaginable.” 

“Deep to her inmost heart only these familiar vales and streams and green 
meadows would speak of it for the rest of her life.” —Guy and Pauline. 

““ Even the envelope that Hazlewood had given to her now burnt her heart with 
what it enclosed of eternally unquenched regret, of eternal unfulfilment.”—Sylvia 
and Michael.. Yours, etc., “ 

25 Durham Terrace, W.2. JULIAN D’ALBIE 


‘3 none: Mr. Freeman would not agree that these sentences are memorable — 
DITOR. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES, Etc. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


PECULATION on the origin of a monument of large rough stones at 
Ipsden, Berks, has been mercifully cut short by the researches of Mr. Harry 
d’Almaine. From an extant diary it is clear that the Devil’s Ninepins were 
erected by Edward Anderdon Reade, C.B. (1807-1886, according to the D.N.B.), 
in 1827, when, as a young official, he was home on sick-leave from India. He was 

probably unacquainted with the megaliths of Scandinavia, among which a parallel 
might be found ; and whatever his motive, it was not to puzzle posterity. It may be 
added that he was the elder brother of the novelist. 

Mr. C. L. Kingsford brought forward documentary evidence against the tradition 
that the Paris Garden at Bankside, on the south side of the Thames opposite Blackfriars, 
was named after Robert Paris of Queenhithe, who lived in the reign of Richard II., 
or that the garden was used for the sport of bear-baiting. Other documents throw light 
on the medizval history of the manor, which was leased by Bermondsey Abbey to the 
Templars and later to the Knights of St. John; it is said to correspond to the parish 
of Christ Church. East of the Paris Garden two round buildings, in a line east and west 
instead of north and south, appear as bear-pits on some of the earliest maps of London, 
which are rather discredited by these and other investigations, and were engraved in 
Holland between 1550 and 1650 from rough notes and sketches made on the spot. 


THE FOLK-SONG SOCIETY 


This Society has recently issued No. 23 of its Journal, being the third part of 
Volume VI. of this publication. The number is devoted entirely to the first part of 
Mr. A. M. Freeman’s collection of songs from Ballyvourney. Thirty-four songs are 
printed, several of them in more than one version. There are full notes, and the words 
are given both in Irish and in English. The collector has written an excellent description 
of the singing of these songs, and there is, among other appendices, a list of the more 
scholarly collections of, and books concerning, Irish folk-songs. This collection, made 
in 1914, is a most important one to students of Irish folk-song, and the second portion 
of it will be issued in No. 24 of the Journal. The address of the Folk-Song Society is 
19 Berners Street, London, W.1. 


THE WELSH FOLK-SONG SOCIETY 


The eleventh annual report, which is purely of a business character, of this Society 
has just been issued to members. Llew Tegid, who has been treasurer since the Society’s 
foundation, has resigned that office and is succeeded by Sir Vincent Evans. During the 
year covered by this report (June, 1918, to June, 1919) the Society has done much work 
in spreading the knowledge of Welsh folk-songs in their native land and in England. 
A number of the Journal has recently been issued, and the Society now appoints one 
member to the new Welsh University Music Council. It is satisfactory to note that 
there is a comfortable balance at the bank. 


THE GEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION 

The annual general meeting was held at University College on February 6th, 1920, 
when the annual report was read and the officers and council for the year 1920 were 
elected. The President, Mr. J. F. N. Green, B.A., F.G:S., delivered his address 
entitled ‘‘ The Geological Structure of the Lake District.” 
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Reference was made to Jonathan Otley, the true founder of Lake District geology, 
who not only sketched out the main outlines, but deduced from his observations 
principles of the utmost importance. His work was continued by Sedgwick, Sharpe, 
Harkness, and Nicholson. The accurate and beautiful six-inch maps by W. T. Aveline 
were mentioned, and the later work on the igneous rocks by Sir Archibald Geikie, 
Professor Marr, Mr. Rutley, and others was referred to. An account was given, illus- 
trated by diagrams and lantern slides, of the accumulation and denudation of the Lower 
Paleozoic recks, and it was considered that the lava flows and tuffs have features which 
are best explicable on the theory that they were submarine, probably for the most 
part at aconsiderable depth. The Devonian concertina-folding was explained and also 
the mannet in which it affected various rocks. 

The address concluded with an account of the Ordovician folding, the post- 
Carboniferous movements, and a consideration of the effects of faults in highly-folded 
strata. 

Mr. E. T. Newton, F.R.S., F.G.S., F.Z.S., was elected an honorary member as a 
person of eminence in geological science and as one who had done special service to 
the Association. 

The first Foulerton award for work of merit done in connection with the Association 
was presented to Mr. T. W. Reader, F.G.S. 

At the meeting of the Association on Friday, March sth, 1920, Professor A. Hubert 


Cox delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The Geology of the Cardiff District, with special reference 
to the Easter Excursion.” 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


During recent weeks the Library Association has taken several very definite steps 
in the direction of its necessary alliance with formal education. An invitation was sent 
to the Secondary Schools’ Associations, and delegates of these bodies held a joint 
meeting with members of the Library Association, at which meeting some valuable 
suggestions followed an opening statement by Mr. A. E. Twentyman (Board of 
Education). 

It is probably too soon to lay down the lines upon which co-operation will proceed, 
but the meeting showed that very few difficulties will be found when co-operation is 
attempted. Subsequently a letter has been sent to the headmasters of such large public 
schools as were not represented at the conference. They are urged td consider the possi- 
bility of forming classes for the study of librarianship, and to place themselves in touch 
with the scientific side of library work. An effort will also be made to establish contact 
with the Universities. The School of Librarianship at University College cannot be 
said to serve the needs of the Midlands or of Northern England ; while the Summer 
School established at Aberystwyth by the University of Wales, intensive and delightful 
though it is, offers only a momentary taste of learning. The aim of the Library Asso- 
ciation is to second the establishment of schools at all the modern Universities, so 
that with the fuller opportunities offered by the Public Libraries Act of 1919 there may 
be formed a body of librarians grounded in the axioms of their calling and versed in the 
best methods, not of one particular library, but of librarianship. 

The application of the Public Libraries Act to England and Wales, only, has caused 
some tribulation in the excluded corners of the British Isles. Scotland awaits the 
report of the Convention of Burghs, which meets in April, and to which Mr. Munro 
has practically referred the question of whether or no the rate limitation shall be re- 
moved. Ireland has no champion in the British Parliament, but the condition of many 
of the public libraries of Ireland is pitiful, and a very clear case for financial relief could 
easily be presented to the Secretary of State. 
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The Library Association will endeavour to impress authority with the anomalies of 
a system whereby an Irish town with a population of 76,000 contributes £780 annually 
for a library, while English towns with an equal population have three times that 
income under the penny rate, and power under the new Act to increase it proportionately 
to their needs. Unfortunately the education of Ireland by England has been almost 


peo confined to matters political, and upon the subject Ireland has had nothing to 
earn. 


THE ROYAL NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


At the monthly meeting of the Society on March 18th Mr. L. A. Lawrence read a 
note on the Ampthill find of Henry II. pennies of the Tealby type, in which he gave 
readings of many coins not previously deciphered. Most of the types were represented 
in oe hoard, and among the rare coins was one of the new Canterbury moneyer named 
Raulf. 

Mr. G. F. Hill gave an account of his investigation of a story that the celebrated gold 
mancus of Offa was found near Orwell in Cambridgeshire forty years ago. If the coin 
found was really a specimen of the Arab dinar copied by Offa, he had been unable to 
trace it, and was able to show that it was not the specimen now in the British Museum. 
The latter could now be definitely stated to be the specimen acquired in Rome by the 
Duc de Blacas and had been in the possession of the Longperier family for some sixty 
years. It was acquired in 1906 bya Paris firm, from whom it passed into the Carlyon- 
Britton collection, at the sale of which it was acquired for the National Collection with 
the aid of a number of friends of the Museum. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


POETRY, 


THE SONG OF ROLAND. Done into English in the original measure by CHARLES 
Scorr MoncrierF, with an introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON, and a note on 
Technique by GEORGE SAINTsBuRY. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 


All those works of men which are fashioned on an exceptionally large scale inveigle the 
attention, whether ships, buildings, a long civilisation with one principal note through- 
out, a large city as far as it displays intention or an inclusive philosophy. Most noteworthy 
of all, as exhibiting in each of them an individual will applying itself to a single purpose, 
are long poems worth attention, and most of all epics. These need so many particular 
and favourable circumstances for their production that they are scarce and highly indi- 
vidual, and every literature ought to have a sufficient rendering of each of them. Mr. Scott 
Moncrieff has gone far to fulfil our need in respect of one of the most remarkable of all—The 
Song of Roland. He has produced a fine original English poem, and one can safely assert 
that he has also reproduced the spirit of the original, because the poem’s characteristics 
which he derives from the original, the social system implied, the psychology and general 
treatment of the subject harmonise excellently with the characteristics which are due 
to himself, namely, the spirit and the dress of the verse which he has employed. It is 
true he has simply used the verse-form of the original—sections of 6-30 lines end-stopped 
with vowel assonance—but since every metre already known to the hearer carries 
implications which the author of the foreign original never meant it to carry, the problem 
of choosing a verse-form for a translation is the hardest problem which a translator has 
consciously to face. It is prophesying after the event to say that Mr. Scott Moncrieff 
has chosen the only possible verse-form, but it is true. : 

The poem, if one may label it with a single epithet, is barbarian. Its characters are 
plain soldiers, the Frankish invaders of Spain under Charlemagne, whose whole morality 
has three virtues in ascending order—fealty to their sovereign, bravery and loyalty to 
their religion. Even the Frank Ganelon, whose treachery causes the poem, has the last 
two. When on his fatal embassy, when he laid the trap for Roland’s army, when already 
a traitor to Charles, he draws his sword on the pagan King Marsilie, though 


King Marsilies is turned white with rage . , 
Snatching a dart, with golden feathers gay, 
He made to strike : they turned aside his aim. 


And though he sits surrounded by 
Twenty thousand of Sarrazins his train. 


Roland’s ideal of virtue forbids him to blow his oliphant (ivory horn) when his friend 
Oliver bids him, though the action would have saved him and all his army : 


“ Comrade Rollanz, once sound your oliphant ! 

If Charlés hear, where in the pass he stands, 

I pledge you now, they’ll turn again, the Franks.” 
““ Never, by God!” then answers him Rollanz, 

“* Shall it be said by any living man 

That for pagans I took my horn in hand ! 

Never by me shall men reproach my clan. 
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When I am come into the battle grand, 

And blows lay on, by hundred, by thousand, 

Of Durendal bloodied you'll see the brand. 

Franks are good men ; like vassals brave they’ll stand ; 
Nay, Spanish men from death have no warrant.” 


Pride hath Rollanz, wisdom Olivier hath ; 
And both of them show marvellous courage. 


‘Ganelon’s treachery is punished at last by Charles in a manner evidently approbated 


by the author : 


Then turned away the Baivers and Germans, 
And Poitevins and Bretons and Normans. 

Fore all the rest, ’twas voted by the Franks 

That Guenes die with marvellous great pangs. 
So to lead forth four stallions they bade ; 

After, they bound his feet and both his hands ; 
Those steeds were swift, and of a temper mad ; 
Which, by their heads, led forward four serjeants 
Towards a stream that flowed amid that land. 
Sones fell Gue into perdition black ; 

All his sinews were strained until they snapped, 
And all the limbs were from his body dragged ; 
On the green grass his clear blood gushed and ran. 
Guenés is dead, a felon recreant. 

Who betrays man, need make no boast of that. 


And thirty relatives apparently innocent are hanged. 

The characters are not individualised. Charles himself, though 200 years old and 
with beard like hawthorn-blossom, leads the army that avenges Roland’s death, and 
kills the enemy’s chief, the admiral. The admiral wounds him, Gabriel comes down 
and comforts him, and then 


Charles, hearing how that holy Angel spake, 

Had fear of death no longer, nor dismay ; 
Remembrance and a fresh vigour he’s gained. 

So the admiral he strikes with France’s blade, 

His helmet breaks, whereon the jewels blaze, 

Slices his head, to scatter all his brains, 

And, down unto the white beard, all his face ; 

So he falls dead, recovers not again. 

‘* Monjoie ! ” cries Charles, that all may know the tale. 


And this was a weak blow in comparison with those delivered by such as Roland : 


Common the fight is now and marvellous. 

The Count Rollanz no way himself secures, 
Strikes with his spear, long as the shaft endures, 
By fifteen blows it is clean broken through ; 
Then Durendal he bares, his sabre good, 

Spurs on his horse, is gone to strike Chernuble, 
The helmet breaks, where bright carbuncles grew 
Slices the cap and shears the locks in two, 

Slices also the eyes and the features, 

The hauberk white, whose mail was close of woof, 
Down to the groin cuts all his body through 

To the saddle ; with beaten gold ’twas tooled. 
Upon the horse that sword a moment stood, 
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Then sliced its spine, no join there any knew, 
Dead in the field among thick grass them threw 
After he said : ‘‘ Culvert, false step you moved, 
From Mahumet your help will not come soon. 
No victory for gluttons such as you.” 


Their blows are as strong as their faith and their conviction of moral rectitude. The 
archbishop 

Turpin of Reims hath felt himself undone, 

Since that four spears have through his body come ; 


but he thereafter slays four hundred men 


So tells the tale, he that was there says thus, 
The brave Saint Giles whom God made marvellous. 


The pagans naturally lack this faith : they call on 
Mahoun and Tervagant and Apollin. 

They are brave enough truly, and strike good blows : 
Then through the field cantered the admiral 
Going to strike the county Guineman ; 
Against his heart his argent shield he cracked, 
The folds of his hauberk apart he slashed, 
Two of his ribs out of his side he hacked, 
So flung him dead, while still his charger ran. 
After, he slew Gebuin and Lorain, 
Richard the old, the lord of those Normans. 
‘ Preciuse,”’ cry pagans, “ is valiant ! 
Baron, strike on ; here have we our warrant.” 


But treachery is natural to them, and their councillors are felons. They only conquer 
by great superiority of numbers. Their army contains negroes : 


Misbegotten men, 


Who are more black than ink is on the pen, 
With no part white, only their teeth except 


Broad in the nose they are and flat in the ear, 
Fifty thousand, and more in company. 


And even men with tails : not that the poem is grotesque, but that the pagans are scarcely 
human, their very names are absurd, while the virtues of the Franks are such that no 
excess of them can be imagined harmful. This partisanship of the author makes him 
avoid drama and pathos. Many incidents show that he knew of versions having these 
qualities, but he has avoided them intentionally. 

In harmony with the above qualities of the poem, it is indivisible except as to the 
assonance sections, which vary from six to thirty lines, throughout its four thousand lines, 
and possible breaks have been deliberately slurred. But it is not at all formless, and the 
verse-form is strict even to the limits of the poet’s skill, as one expects in an early poem 
—some of our Miracle plays show the same phenomenon—and no conceivable measure 
could be more appropriate. It has the speed as of armed horses galloping to battle, the 
assurance (“ For we are right, but these gluttons are wrong ”’”) and a strong accentuation 
like the ring of spear on shield. The sectional pauses themselves are those between the 
calls of a challenging trumpet. In translating this unique poem—superior in its oneness 
to the Nibelungenlied, with which one naturally compares it, since the barbarian dress 
of the latter half hides beneath a subtly psychological Scandinavian story—Mr. Scott 
Moncrieff has shown extraordinary skill ; in his inversions (which do not, as Milton’s are 
intended to do, combine stateliness with the verse’s speed), his various spellings of 
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men’s names, a stroke of genius if without full warrant in the original ; his extremely 
idiomatic language ; his use throughout of “ you ”’ instead of “‘ thou,” since the latter 
would have implied social form—a thing quite absent from the poem; his use here and 
there of old English accentuations, alternating with modern. Not one of these artifices 
seems to the hearer an affectation ; they are of a piece with the character of the author 
as we imagine him to have been. A soldier, whether a layman or a cleric, like the Arch- 
bishop Turpin, not bookish, not a frequenter of courts, but with mighty sinews, a bull- 
voice, and a sincerity rarely found in literature or nature. 

Some faults the verse has ; a few assonances are counterweighted by the strength 
of their added consonants. Assonances of the penultimate syllable are not effective: a 
few lines are capable of alternative scansion ; and we might oftener be shown by apos- 
trophe, dizresis, or accent, or, best of all, by old spelling, whether to pronounce a word 
in old or modern fashion. But Mr. Scott Moncrieff has only attempted “ to reproduce 
line for line and as far as possible word for word ”’ ; his poem “ is not a work of imagina- 
tion,” he says. He is wrong. A little more, and with another aim he could have produced 
an English classic. 

We have no reverence for these early epical stories merely because they are old. They 
are apt to become garrulous. We believe that, without exception, they have been altered 
or added to (but hardly ever cut down), and that with our widened knowledge of 
languages and of various literatures it should often be possible to excerpt the work 
of the original author. Art cannot be produced by a joint-stock company, and more, 
the original author is sure to be the greatest, since a second great author will, in using 
material already written with genius, not be content merely to add to it, but to leave it 
alone, or else so transform it that it becomes a second time an original work. 

The Song of Roland may not have so much accretion as the Greek epics or the Indian. 
But it contains some alternative sections, mention of former authors on the same subject, 
short references in the middle of a section to people or events at the time off the scene, 
and obscurities of motive which blemish an otherwise clear narration. In particular 
it is not clear where Ganelon first became a traitor, nor when; whether to save his life, 
or out of pique against Roland’s continual pre-eminence, or to revenge on him Ganelon’s 
sending at his hands on the dangerous embassy, or simply as being by nature a subtle 
man jealous-mad like Iago at the success of virtues which he lacked. To have such 
matters a little clearer would not at all destroy the spirit of the original, whose charm 
is in its clear downrightness, and it would improve it as a story. The second half is 
tedious, and the whole is too long for one hearing ; one’s ears have not the endurance 
of men who could survive Roland’s oliphant : 


Rollant hath set the oliphant to his mouth, 

He grasps it well, and with great virtue sounds. 
High are those peaks, afar it rings and loud, 

Thirty great leagues they hear its echoes mount. 

So Charlés heard, and all his comrades round ; 
Then said that King : ‘‘ Battle they do, our Counts.” 
And Guenelon answered, contrarious : 

‘“‘ That were a lie in any other mouth.” 


Mr. Moncrieff proposes, by using M. Leon Gautier’s final edition of the Song of 


- Roland, to increase the poem by some four hundred lines. We regret this, though we 


admire his courage and his loyalty to his original. 


The Count Rollanz has never loved cowards, 
Nor arrogant, nor men of evil heart, 
Nor chevalier that was not good vassal. . . . 


Surely he would love Mr. Moncrieff. 
"The book is excellently printed, but some kind of index would be beneficial. 


N 
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NOVELS 


HARVEST. By Mrs. Humpyry Warp. W. Collins & Co. 7s. 6d. 

PILATE GAVE SENTENCE. By C. M. Cresswett. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

THE MOONLIT WAY. By Roserr W. Cuampers. D. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 

LIGHTING-UP TIME. By Ivor Brown. Cobden Sanderson. 7s. 

MRS. WARREN’S DAUGHTER. By Sir Harry Jounston. Chatto & Windus. 
WseOd: 

THE CODE OF THE MOUNTAINS. By Cuarves NEvILLE Buck. Methuen. 

THE UNDERWORLD. By James C. WetsH. Jenkins. 2s. 6d. 

MISER’S MONEY. By Eben Puitipotts. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Letter to a Russian, with a box of novels : 


Dear X,—You asked for a box of novels and here they are, chosen, according 
to your instructions, at random from the publishers’ latest supply, and not according | 
to my taste, still less according to what I might imagine your taste to be. ; 

Nevertheless, you shall have a short report on each of these volumes. I head my 
list with Harvest, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. You know Mrs. Ward’s work. You have 
read it sometimes in translation, when Russia was flooded with magazines containing 
nothing but fiction, and Jerome K. Jerome and H. G. Wells were the most con- 
spicuous occupants of every provincial railway-station from Moscow to Harbin. 
This is Mrs. Ward’s latest book and her last book, for I regret to tell you she 
died recently after a life of strenuous work and conscientious service to the public. 

In our country, but not in yours, the mention of Mrs. Ward’s books has been apt 
to be greeted with a scoff, a snort, or a chuckle among the literary. The reason of 
this was no doubt the immense popularity of her early books and the somewhat 
grey world of controversy they evoked. But you are outside the wrangles of schools 
and the shibboleths of cliques, and if you want a novel you are prepared to read it 
and to take it on its own merits. I think if you read this whole batch of novels you 
will agree that Mrs. Ward’s book is on a higher plane, both as far as conception and 
execution, than all the others. 

She has got a story to tell, and she tells it well. She wishes to give the picture of a 
particular phase of English life—the last year of the war when the men were nearly 
all of them away and women were farming—and she gives it successfully. 

The title of the book, Harvest, has a double meaning. She describes a momentous 
harvest of a momentous year reaped and garnered in an English farm by an English 
woman, and she tells how this same woman reaped the harvest of her past deeds and 
her own tragic harvest home. 

Mrs. Ward has observed, as she always has done in her former books, carefully. 
She has studied her subject and got up her facts. This is a quality and a defect. 
The result is a true picture, but you feel the presence of the student making notes. 
This is the reason why Mrs. Ward, in spite of her infinite capacity for taking pains, 
never wrote a masterpiece. She studies her subject from the outside; she does not 
divine it from the inside by the spontaneous unaccountable processes of instinct 
intuition, inspiration, and humour. ; 

But in these days of chaotic fiction and slipshod writing it is a relief to come 
across a story told so as you wish to know what happens next and understand what 
has happened when you are told it. It is pleasant to meet with sentences like these : 

She proudly watched her new reaping machine, with three fine horses abreast, sweeping 
round her biggest field, while the ripe sheaves fell beside it, as of old they fell beside the reapers 
that Hephestus wrought in gleaming gold on the shield of Achilles. 


— 
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The evening light was falling. The pools left by a passing shower gleamed alo 
road, and the black elms and a ancy ached as Ee be tiice Aa ar Bene 
and sharp against a rainy sky. 

The frost held. A sun of pearl and fire rose over the hill, as the stars finally faded out in 
the winter morning, and a brilliant rime lay sparkling on all the pastures and on the slopes 
of the down. 

These are authentic glimpses of English landscape. 

Pilate Gave Sentence, by C. M. Cresswell, is, as you will guess without difficulty, 
an historical novel and a novel dealing with Pontius Pilate. Two reasons you may 
think for not reading the book. I advise you to read it all the same. 

Renan once said that whoever thought he could rewrite the Gospel story showed 
that he had not understood it; this did not, however, prevent him from proving 
the fact by writing the Vie de Fésus. 

The Gospel story is complete, and those who think they can add to its interest 
by the addition of one syllable are doomed to failure, and in this gallery of failures 
you will find not only the works of Dean Farrar, but the attempts of artists like 
Andreev and Mr. George Moore. 

If you study these works I think you will find that the cause of the failure is always 
the same, namely, the addition of the unnecessary after the essential has been said 
and said completely and once for all. 

“Thou hast appealed to Caesar, to Czsar shalt thou go,” we read in St. Paul. 
** Thou hast appealed to Cesar, to Czsar shalt thou go, and by the next ship,’ writes 
Mr. George Moore, and he adds half a page more of detail. But if any attempt to 
rewrite the Gospel story is doomed to failure, it is possible to write a parallel story : 
the story of people indirectly connected with the events narrated in the Gospels in 
which the actual persons of Gospel drama do not appear or only appear in the distance 
and who are only felt indirectly. 

Mr. Cresswell has done this to a certain extent, and as long as he has confined 
himself to the parallel story he has succeeded. His central personage is the enigmatic 
person of Pontius Pilate’s wife, whose brief part in the tremendous events is so 
impressive in the Gospel narrative. It is perhaps a pity to touch such things, for 
they impress us by reason of their mystery and by reason of all we are not told. 
But if a book about Pilate’s wife and Pilate and Caiaphas and Joseph of Arimathea is 
to be written, it should be readable and have an idea in it. Mr. Cresswell’s book 
fulfils both these conditions. His Pilate’s wife and his Pilate are living beings. The 
scene in Pilate’s triclintum the day after the crucifixion has an air of reality about 
it. And the idea, namely, that, although Pilate’s wife is converted, she, so as to cleave 
to her husband, who is ruined and disgraced and abandoned, has to pretend that 
the disciples have stolen the body of Christ, is a good one. The further away Mr. 
Cresswell gets from the Gospel story the more successful his narrative becomes. 
But when he describes the scene of the resurrection morning one has a painful feeling 
that the Gospel narrative is being not only elongated but translated into journalese. 
Nevertheless, I repeat that the book is one to be read. 

The Moonlit Way, by Robert W. Chambers, is, I believe, what is called a best-seller. 


It has all the elements of one. You are given a German spy story with Turkish 


agents, Bolo traitors, and one-eyed Germans, and a strong love interest, and for a 
heroine a French dancing-girl who has had to fly to America because a French 
traitor has bought a Turkish newspaper in her name for the German Government ; 
and she is therefore pursued by the Germans because she knows too much, and in 
the event of America joining the war she would be in the unenviable position of 
being wanted by the French for treason and espionage. There is also what would be 
called a strong and a rather long love interest which interrupts and runs parallel 


to the spy story. The book to readers who are not Americans is interesting on account 
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of the picture it gives of life in America during the war. I have not read all the other 
books of Mr. Chambers, but I have a strong suspicion that he could, if he chose, 
write something which, although it would command a far smaller sale, would be a 
far better book. Possibly he has already done so, and has determined to abandon the 
unprofitable and sometimes thankless task. 

When you begin Lighting-up Time, by Ivor Brown, you will think that you have 
lighted on a very amusing book indeed, and you will not be altogether disappointed. 
It is the story of the successful resuscitation by a skilful theatrical agent of a fading 
theatrical star who is on the point of losing her public even in the provinces. The 
process of rebooming takes place during a provincial tour in the counties of the 
North of England, and the pictures of theatrical life and the theatrical company 
‘on the road ” are amusing and lifelike. So is the part played by a well-born amateur 
who joins the troup, but the story does not quite fulfil the promise of the earlier 
chapters, and the skill in the telling of it as a whole is not ona level with that with 
which the minor characters are portrayed and the side issues and details are 
described. 

Mrs. Warren’s Daughter, by Sir Harry Johnston, is a continuation of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s play, Mrs. Warren’s Profession. It tells of Vivie Warren’s adventures among 
the suffragettes and in Belgium during the war. ‘‘ When you lay down the book 
which describes the pathetic failure of Lord Randolph Churchill, you do so with 
curiosity as to what will become of Winston,” writes the author in his preface. Quite 
so; but when we read what Sir Harry Johnston tells us happened to Vivie Warren after 
the story told twenty-three years ago by Mr. Shaw, the question for us is not ‘“ What 
happened to Vivie Warren?” but “‘ Did this happen to Vivie Warren?” “Is this 
Vivie Warren?” Sir Harry Johnston spares no pains to make us answer in the 
affirmative by a plentiful admixture of fiction and fact. Here is an example: “ She 
knew all the nice London people of her day: Lady Feenix, who in some ways 
resembled her ; Diana Dombey, who did not quite approve of her, being a little 
uncertain yet about welcoming the new woman; all the Ritchies, married and 
unmarried ; Lady Brownlow; the Duchess of Bedford (Adeline); the Michael 
Fosters ; most of the Stracheys (she liked the ones I liked); the Hubert Parrys ; 
the Ripons (how she admired Lady Ripon, as who did not ?); Mrs. Alfred Lyttleton ; 
Miss Lena Ashwell ; the Bernard Shaws ; the Wilfrid Meynells ; the H. G. Wells’s ; 
the Sidney Webbs ; and—leaving uninstanced a number of other delightful, warm- 
blooded, natural-mannered people—the Rossiters.” This is amusing, but somehow 
don’t you feel that the shy elf reality has not been caught in the subtle web ? And when 
you think of the opening sentences of Anna Karenina or of David Copperfield, 1 feel 
you will agree that no such webs are needed by those who wield the magic wand 
which turns fiction into fact before our eyes. 

The Code of the Mountains will take you to a different world: the mountains of 
the west of America, where the descendants of Scottish clans spend their time in 
keeping fresh the family vendettas and shooting their neighbours. It is the story of 
a youth who is sent to a penitentiary for shooting a member of a hostile clan. Some 
one who had seen the youth after the murder supplied evidence (rarely apparently 
forthcoming in such cases) to get him sent to gaol, and consequently that someone 
is pursued through the book by the boy, who as soon as he is released from the 
penitentiary has no thought but that of wild justice. The book tells how he seeks after 
that wild justice and finally forgoes it owing to a sense of discipline and public 
spirit which is taught him by fighting the Filipinos. Towards the end of the book 
there are some vivid war pictures and the expected by no means always happens : 
a good book for the train or the sick-bed. 

The Underworld : The Story of Robert Sinclair, Miner, by James C. Welsh, bears 
the following warning by the firm of Love and Malcomson, Limited, printers : 
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“We certify that of this book we have printed and bound a first edition of 20,000 
copies.” In the preface the author writes as follows: “I have tried to write of the 
life I know, the life I have lived, and of the lives of the people whom, above all others, 
Ilove . . . I myself became a miner at the age of twelve. I have worked since 
then at every phase of coal getting until about five years ago.” How often one is 
compelled to reflect, the people who know how to write have got nothing to tell us, 
and the people who have got really interesting things to tell us are unable to write ! 
Here is a man, who has been a miner all his life, who offers us a novel about life in a 
coal mine. Nothing could raise one’s expectations higher. These are fated, alas, to 
meet with a certain disappointment, not complete disappointment, let me say at 
once. There is a great deal that is interesting in Mr. Welsh’s book and a certain 
amount of valuable stuff, but I hear you putting the question, Is the author a Maxim 
Gorky ? He is not at present. The characters are alive, and I should not be surprised 
if the author were to assert that there was no incident in the book that was not taken 
from real life. That, however, as we know only too well from experience, is not 
sufficient. Every incident in this book may be taken from real life, but the incidents 
bear a strong resemblance to the incidents that we have met with in scores of other 
novels. To which the author might retort, ‘The fault is life’s, not mine ; life is, 
in certain respects, the same everywhere; and therefore the reflection in fiction of 
life in a coal mine is bound to resemble the reflection of other walks of life in a 
hundred novels.” 

Arising out of which reply you, the reader, will say that it is the business of the 
novelist to invest situations, however hackneyed, and episodes, however threadbare, 
with the fresh bloom of life and to give you the illusion of reality. Does Mr. Welsh 
succeed in doing this ? Sometimes, and to a certain extent; but less than a writer 
like Zola, who probably barely went even outside a coal mine and yet managed to 


_ write a masterpiece called Germinal. This story happens in a Scottish mine. The 


dialect is Scots with English interjections. We get glimpses of the conditions under 
which the miners live; the blackmail levied by the under-manager of the pits on 
the wives of the miners and sometimes on the miners themselves ; the birth of the 
union ; the intervention of Mr. Smillie and the story of a strike and of a London 
Conference, where the miners are bamboozled by a fluent Cabinet Minister ; but 
the greater part of the book is devoted to the story of the rivalry of the hero, a young 
miner called Robert Sinclair, and the son of the owner of the mine. They are rivals 
at school and fight. They both fall in love with the same girl, who is seduced in her 
ignorance by the son of the mine-owner. He is, however, anxious to marry her ; but she, 
not loving him and loving Robert, never recovers from the shock, physical and 
moral, which the circumstances have dealt her, and she finally dies. Robert Sinclair 
perishes in the attempt to rescue his comrades, who have been buried in the mine 
after an accident. As a novel the book is more interesting than the average novel ; 
as the fruits of the first-hand experience of a man who has been a miner all his life 
it is disappointing. 

The last novel in the batch is Miser’s Money, by Eden Phillpotts, and I regret to 
tell you that it has nothing to do with the Human Boy either before or after the war, 
nor with the inimitable Corkey, either from the angle of seventeen or from any other 
angle. It is a tale of Dartmoor. The tale of how a man made a fortune and how the 
making of the fortune affected other people. If you like Mr. Phillpotts’ former books on 
Dartmoor you will like this; if you are constitutionally unable to read what are 
called ‘‘ Nature novels ”—about Dart or any other moor—you will sigh for some 


more of the Human Boy and I hope not sigh in vain. 
Yours sincerely, 


x 
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BELLES-LETTRES AND CRITICISM 


THE LETTERS OF ANTON TCHEHOV. Translated by ConsTANCE GARNETT. 
Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. net. 


Tchehov, according to his brother, was until his last years gay and light-hearted in 
conversation. Little of this side of his character is presented in his correspondence. 
Perhaps it would be a mistake, in view of his characteristically Russian lack of reserve, 
to judge him by the dreary and disappointed tone predominant in his letters. He may, 
moreover, have found relief in expressing to familiar correspondents an anxiety con- 
cealed from the chance visitors of whom he received so many. In any event his illness 
and his poverty are sufficient excuses for grumbling. “‘ One longs to get away some- 
where,” “ Life is grey,” “‘ Life is a nasty business for everyone,” “ dull,” “ stupid,” 
‘« deadly dull,” he exclaims in every country, and upon every occasion, whilst in action 
he remained energetic and even heroic. Behind this unrest may be conjectured a worse 
malady than tuberculosis, the malady, in fact, of the “ Three Sisters,” and of so many 
eastern or western, real or fictitious characters, in whom the sceptical are stronger 
than the positive faculties. 

A lesser man with his temperament would have relapsed into priggishness and 
sterility. Tchehov crammed his life with interests. Beside his considerable literary 
employment he practised medicine, first as a professional and later in charity alone ; 
he made an appalling journey across Siberia to investigate unauthorised a prison 
settlement ; he ran a farm; once while sick with influenza he conducted the district 
census ; in local politics he was as good a citizen as a subject of the Tsar might be ; and 
_ his generosity, not simply with gold, but with his more precious time, was throughout 
his life open to the struggling and the unfortunate. Three years after his marriage to 
an actress of the Moscow Art Theatre he died, at the age of forty-four, in the Black 
Forest. 

The letters are unreserved rather than intimate, and their chief interest lies in the 
literary criticisms and confessions. ‘Tolstoy and, if a single reference may be credited, 
Ibsen were his favourites. Dostoevsky he seems to have disliked, and his admiration 
of ‘Turgenev is strictly qualified. Of the younger men Gorky concerns him most, although 
he blames his lack of restraint, that is of objectivity. For Andreyev, who did so much to 
elaborate the morbid and sensational elements present in Tchehov’s own Black Mask 
and Ward No. 6, he has a damning phrase. ‘“‘ Andreyev has no simplicity,” he says, 
“and his talent reminds me of an artificial nightingale.”” The correspondence with 
Suvorin, editor of the Novoye Vremya, and with Gorky throw most light upon Tchehov’s 
own methods. Tchehov claims that the absence in writing of emotional expressions 
heightens the emotions of the reader. ‘The expression of moral and intellectual judgments 
he declares to be no element of art, and, moreover, to be impossible to an author who 
enters into the characters which he presents. ‘This defence of his objectivity is, however, 
controverted in a remarkable letter of November, 1892, addressed by him to Suvorin, 
who had criticised a story of his as lacking spirit. ‘‘ We paint life as it is, but beyond 
that nothing at all. Flog us, and we can do no more. We have neither immediate nor 
remote aims, and in our soul there is a great empty space. . . . You think I am clever. 
Yes, I am at least so far clever as not to deceive myself, and not to cover up my emptiness 
with other people’s rags, such as the ideals of the sixties, and so on.’ This complaint 
explains his choice of style, apdrt from any question of that style’s adequacy which the 
high merit of his work may be held to justify. His work indeed, from which faith is 
abstracted, or into which he had no faith to instil, is the record of various kinds of 
servitude unenlightened by the soul’s adventure. The world depicted by him is unteal, 
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as Mr. Yeats’s world is unreal from another cause. We enter it only in dreams, and a 
living gesture shatters it to folly. 

Since less than two hundred of the nineteen hundred published letters of Tchehov 
are here translated, it would be dangerous to attempt on this evidence a complete estimate 
of character. Whatever Mrs. Garnett’s basis of selection has been, the character por- 
trayed is consistent, even at the expense of amiability. We know that Tchehov was both 
amiable and popular. Surely, however, Mrs. Garnett goes too far in adding an admira- 
tion for Mr. Shaw to his other qualities. The “‘ English humourist Bernard,” referred 
to in 1891, was probably the then editor of Punch. 


THE PERCY REPRINTS. Edited by H. F. B. Brerr-Smiru. No. 1. THE 
VNFORTVNATE TRAUELLER. By Tuomas Nasue. Oxford : Basil Blackwell. 
Senet. 


This is the first of “a series of Reprints of English Classics, now for the most part 
unobtainable, which are at once valuable to the student of English literature and attrac- 
tive to the general reader.” The first of these propositions is true. The volume is a 
reprint of one of the two editions published in the author’s lifetime, the readings of the 
other are given in footnotes, the differences between them lying in an occasional word 
or punctuation ; only the obvious misspellings of the original have been corrected, 
and all these are noted in an appendix. For the rest only the founts have been changed, 
since the original is in black letter. But as to the second proposition above, we 
cannot consider “‘ attractive’ a novel without divisions, nor here and there a guide to its 
contents, a classic without a subject-index, an old book without a glossary. And for 
our part we consider the want of inverted commas—which are admitted in nearly all 
modern editions of the ancient classics—to mark off speeches, irregular or queer 
spelling and punctuation, to be hindrances to a fluent reading by “‘ the general reader.’” 
Why, otherwise, have we standardised our spelling and changed our customs in respect 
of the other above points ? Surely because we are farther from the days of manuscripts, 
and have learnt something meanwhile. But in truth Nashe himself, the scorner of pedan- 
try, would smile to see so carefully reproduced a book which shows evident signs of 
having been quickly written solely to win bread. “ For what with the talking of cobblers, 
tinkers, rope-makers, butchers, and dirt-daubers, the mark is clean gone out of my 
muse’s mouth, and I am as it were more than duncified ’twixt divinity and poetry,” 
says Jack Wilton, the book’s supposed author and autobiographer ; though in this case 
clearly it ts Nashe speaking; a piece of carelessness which Nashe repeats several times. 
The book is a medley of comic, tragic incidents and “ realistic ” descriptions of things 
as actually seen. But that which alone could bind them together, the character of their 
chief actor and witness, is not consistent with itself. He begins as a mischievous page 
in a topsy-turvy world, a world of humours, of fantastic conceits, of universal pretence, 
where common virtue is non-existent, cleanliness abnormal, and even dress grotesque ; 

~ in short, a world the reader cannot believe in. The hero alone is, as one would expect, 
anormal man picking a living out of the grotesqueness and exaggeration of the inhabi- 
tants of this world, a cold-blooded person truly and unsympathetic, but shrewd and 
imperturbable, whose shifts we are bound to admire, though his opponents are so stupid 
in character and so victimised by their humours that we feel his feats to have been, 
after all, mediocre. But what of the tragedies of such a perverse world ? How can we 
take seriously its battles, sieges, diseases, and accidents ? We cannot ; tragedy disappears 
in excess ; the same grotesque quality distorts them, and pervades the hero’s character, 
who becomes Nashe himself, the pamphleteer, “a fellow that carried the deadly stockado 
in his pen, whose muse was armed with a gag-tooth, and his pen possest with Hercules 
furies,” who in Wilton’s character proceeds to heap contempt on John Leyden and the 
Anabaptists, whose massacre at Munster he narrates with obvious pleasure ; Luther, 
the Puritans, “‘ Switzers wallowing in their gore, like an ox in his dung, the sprightly 
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French sprawling and turning on the stained grass like a roach new taken out of the 
stream,” and on all foreigners without distinction. But these are not the sentiments of a 
picaroon. He would welcome ‘the perversity ; his only thought would be how to pick a 
livelihood from the failings of such people with as little labour as possible. A book, even 
with a lively plot, would thus be spoilt, but here is no plot, only a string of unconca- 
tenated incidents, poorly conceived, or adapted, hastily executed by a young man of 
twenty-five, whom circumstances drove to write for a living, and more hot-headed than 
wise. 

It is his glory that he succeeded in living by authorship. This alone was no small 
feat in that age; we need not fall into his own habit of exaggeration and declare 
that he produced a classic in this book. Its voice sounds infinitely far off. It is not of 
the class which is regularly reproduced in modern format, nor even of that large 
class which appears sometimes in ancient dress, sometimes in modern. Its interest 
is solely antiquarian ; it is only valuable to the student of old customs, controversy, 
language opinions, or of literary origins. Nashe himself would not claim more for it 
Though most classics are old, age has not made them what they are. 


DOUGLAS’S AENEID. By LaucuLtan Maciean Watt. Cambridge , University 
Press. London. 14s. net. 


The excusejgiven by the author for having,written this book is that the work has not 
been done before. If the Scottish universities had, in the past, properly done what 
Scotland had a right to expect of them it would decidedly have been a work of superero- 
gation. But while, in those universities, there are Chairs of Greek, Latin, English, French, 
German, and even Celtic, Sanscrit, and Hebrew literatures, the literature of Scotland 
has indeed been sadly neglected. It has been a small “ side show ”’ in the English Depart- 
ments. Mr. Maclean Watt’s book, therefore, had become a necessity, and was indeed 
long overdue. And the task has now been ably and comprehensively accomplished. 
The volume embodies an immense amount of minor research, and the mere labour 
involved in the comparison of the three existing manuscripts, Black Letter edition, and 
Virgilian text must have been prodigious. The book may indeed be regarded as the 
definitive pronouncement of the intellectual life and literary work of Gawin Douglas. 
Douglas was a Churchman, holding high office, and of noble birth, and bearing a 
proscribed and dreaded name. And although he used a Scottish dialect of the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue, his sympathies, and the influences brought to bear upon a great part of 
his work, were decidedly English. But there was a strong Norse or Danish influence 
as well—the Danish influence, which to this day one finds peculiar to certain districts 
of Scotland—and a number of the words which Mr. Maclean Watt rejects as being 
“dead, and never had the sceret of life in them ; and we may be thankful that they 
practically were still-born,” are in fact good modern Danish words in everyday use, 
and are still alive and flourishing in some parts even of twentieth-century Scotland. 
Douglas was the first to translate Virgil into the vernacular, and although on account 
of these extraneous influences his language is somewhat difficult to read cursorily, it 
remains one of the best translations ever made, and for the student of language an 
almost inexhaustible mine. Yet indeed the poet himself felt he was doing something 
for Scotland and for the literature of the kingdom. The work was begun in 1512, and 
Tara ae twelve books of the Aineid, and the supplementary one by Mapheus 
egius : 
Apon the fest of Mary Magdelan, 
Fra Crystis byrth—the dait quha list to heir, 
A thousand fyve hundreth and threttyn zeir. 


It was a genuine product, as its author was a veritable child, of the Renaissance. 
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When, if ever, the Scottish universities become alive to their responsibilities in the 
matter this book will undoubtedly be one of the essential adjuncts to the Chairs or 
Lectureships in Scottish Humanities, and if, in the meantime, it sends even one for 
righteousness back to the original it will certainly not have been written in vain. 


THE TREES, SHRUBS, AND PLANTS OF VIRGIL By JOHN SARGEAUNT. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 6s. net. re 


Here is a piece of work excellently done, which was well worth doing. Martyn, an 
eighteenth-century botanist whose folio edition of the Georgics is not often seen nowa- 
days, was the latest English botanist to investigate the tangle of Virgil’s trees and plants. 
Now Mr. Sargeaunt, with years of classical teaching behind him, an expert knowledge 
of plants, and a Virgilian garden of his own to remind him of his travel in Italy, has 
given us the results of his observation in a brief and sensible catalogue, which tells us 
the things that we want to know. The list might be dull if it was mere fact ; but Mr. 
Sargeaunt knows how to use history and tradition, and smiles agreeably over the uncon- 
Scious jokes of commentators. Some thought and knowledge are required to get away 
from our present stock of garden and wild plants into Virgil’s different world, which 
included, for instance, no scarlet runners and no cedars. The field bean, faba; is to be 
sown, says Virgil, in the spring. The author says the ancient Italian authorities commend 
October or November. But Seneca in his letter on Scipio’s Villa disputes Virgil’s accuracy 
as to the “‘ faba ”’ and “‘ milium.” In the same letter he mentions two different methods 
of planting olives and the shifting of old vines to new elms. The olive has many uses 
in Italian life and folklore, as Mr. Sargeaunt shows. We add that it is used even to-day to 
sanctify the process of boat-building. The puzzles of “ viola”’ and “ hyacinthus ” are 
cleared up, as far as they can be ; but we regard the plants which figure as “ lotus ” as 
fairly hopeless to determine. Under “ papaver”’ A®neid ix., 436, is not mentioned, which 
shows that Virgil had observed the plant’s way of leaning over. We think it must be a 
modern gardener’s fad to abuse the privet. Earlier authorities found it delightful ; 
anyway , it is pretty in a wild state with its knobby clusters of white flowers. Mr. Sargeaunt 
is particularly good in explaining adjectives which seem at first sight inappropriate. 
We do not know why he talks of “ Kexes,”’ as used by Shakespeare, and Northamptonshire 
folk in particular. This word is, or was recently, extant in Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, 
and Dorset to our knowledge. Little even now is known about plants injurious to 
live stock or to human creatures. There might well be a revival of simples now that the 
doctor’s compounds have gone up in price. 
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- LIFE OF JOHN PAYNE. By Tuomas Wricut. Fisher Unwin. 28s. net. 


John Payne was, in his youth, a Pre-Raphaelite poet and a friend of O’Shaughnessy. 
Swinburne preferred Payne’s poetry to O’Shaughnessy’s, but a lack of popular apprecia- 
tion and the sad adventure of the lovely and romantic Mrs. Snee turned Payne to devote 
his middle years to conveyancing and to translations of Villon, Omar Khayyam, the 
Arabian Nights, and of much else. In his later years he lived solitary at Kilburn, and 
wrote a more philosophical kind of poetry, which, according to Mr. Wright, was good 
enough to place him in the first rank of the Victorians. His learning was great, his 
personality vigorous, and his conceit immense. ‘Those who cannot appreciate his verse 
will find entertainment in his life. his opinions, and the activities of the John Payne Society. 
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TRAVEL AND SPORT 


WILD LIFE IN CANADA. By Captain Ancus BucHanan, M.C. Murray. 
15s. net. 
THE ARCTIC PRAIRIES. By Ernest THompson SETON. Constable. 8s. 6d. net. 


TALES OF FISHES. By Zane Grey. Hodder & Stoughton. 15s. net. 


MOUNTAIN MEMORIES. A Pilgrimage of Romance. By Sir Martin Conway. 
With Sixteen Plates. Cassell. 215. net. 


WANDERINGS. A Book of Travel and Reminiscence. By RICHARD CURLE.. 
Kegan Paul. ros. 6d. net. 


Wild Life in Canada is a thoroughly competent record of his single-handed pioneer 
journey into the far north of Canada, undertaken in 1914, by Captain Angus Buchanan, 
M.C., for the purpose of observing the fauna of those regions and collecting specimens. 
He had made one long journey to the verge of the barren lands that summer, and he 
had returned to camp through the winter as far north as was safe, with the intention of 
continuing his investigations next year, when in October news of the war came, and he 
accordingly returned to become a soldier and serve with distinction. It follows that he 
was not able to carry out such a large schemejas he intended, but over as much ground 
as he did cover—two thousand miles there and back, small a distance as it looks on the: 
map—he made careful observations and recorded them well. But besides that he 
describes the whole course of a well-planned and well-conducted expedition ; he had the 
benefit of such Government support as reaches to the distant and lonely fur-trading 
posts, of a rare sympathetic understanding of the Indians and their language, and 
that fellow-feeling with nature which is only felt by the born and trained naturalist ; 
and he writes in a serious but not at all heavy style. The humour is restrained, it would 
not otherwise comport with the subject. Here is a typical story told by an old Indian 
There was once an Indian on Jack Fish Lake who successively married six wives, each 
of whom died within a year after marriage. When the sixth wife died he despaired and 
said: ‘‘ Is there a Great Spirit ?”’ Furthermore, in his distraction he told his kinsfolk 
that he would go in his canoe down the Cochrane River, avoiding not the awful rapids,. 
down which no man had been known to pass ; “‘ for if there is a Great Spirit, as people: 
say, He must be strong enough to protect me from the hungry waters.” Launching his 
canoe, caring for nothing in the world, he set off on his hazardous journey. Miraculously 
—so the story goes—he made the voyage and reached Reindeer Lake in safety, and 
thereafter firmly believed that there was a Great Spirit. Moreover, he married a seventh 
wife, who did not die as the others had done. The war being over, we hope that Captain 
Buchanan will make another more extensive and prolonged exploration of the same: 
field. To procure all the information we can about nature is a duty of civilisation, and 
Captain Buchanan has found a field of investigation which fits his character wonder-. 
fully, and this volume would make a good introduction to a larger one. 

This revised edition of Mr. Seton’s book will, not improbably, equal in popularity 
his other works. It resembles Mr. Buchanan’s only in its knowledge and observation of 
natural facts, otherwise it is in complete contrast with his book. It contains nothing 
worth recording in permanent form except the natural history observations The 
author’s character (as expressed in the book) does not interest us, and his failure to. 
understand the mentality of the Indians equals Mr. Buchanan’s ability. His style is 
all that a book on “the Arctic Prairies” should not be—flippant anecdotal, and sunk 
mental. As literature it is therefore negligible. 

Mr. Zane Grey is an enthusiastic convert to the very noblest kind of fishing and 
an expert in it, namely rod-fishing with light tackle for tuna, and especially swordfish, 
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food fishes weighing from one to three hundred pounds, and of enormous energy and 
endurance, and of the wonderful free beauty peculiar to water animals. His descriptions 
of the fishing itself, the locale, and his companions are very able, graphic, and unaffected, 
breezy but not vulgar. Incidentally he shows himself not only a great sportsman—he 
did as much as any single man to stop the use of heavy tackle for these huge fish—but 
a man of great strength and charm, characteristics which one associates with the sport 
he describes. Nor is the book sketchy ; it shows a thorough knowledge and keen interest 
in boats and tackle, and natural history as well. Every fisherman should own it, every- 
one greatly interested in outdoor life and sport should read it, but the general reader 
will get in one reading all it has to give him. The lesson “ fish—with light tackle—or 
perish ” will naturally seem to him over-emphasised, and he will probably consider 
these battles with fish, tremendous as they seem, to be one-sided, since at worst the 
fish only escapes ; the fisherman does not drown or starve. These blemishes are inherent 
in the subject. Mr. Grey has fully succeeded in his aim of popularising light tackle; 
he does not at all trumpet the achievements of himself, though he has made many 
records, but of those pioneers who preceded him. Of his own successes he writes history, 
of theirs dithyrambs. His photographs are as excellent as his text. One of a beautifully 
banded swordfish on the line leaping entirely out of the water was ‘“‘ considered by the 
author to be worth his five years’ labour and patience.” Sportsmanship can rise no 
higher. 

Sir Martin Conway’s book will recommend itself to all lovers of Mountaineering, 
whether or not they are acquainted with the ascents which he has made; for in 
describing his passage of well-known routes over the Alps (of which he was in some 
cases among the very first pioneers) he gives in unadorned language a minute-to-minute 
description which will assuredly recall many occurrences and features to the moun- 
taineer acquainted with them ; and the frequent mention of companions of his, since 
then become famous climbers, will also draw their interest ; while his climbs on the 
unknown or little-known ranges which he explored later, in the Andes, Kashmir, Spitz- 
bergen, etc.—as early as 1878 he says “‘ thenceforward I cared only for such climbs as 
were in the nature of exploration,” ’—will interest by their freshness. But freshness pervades 
his outlook on mountains and on life alike from his earliest years to now without diminu- 
tion. He longed to travel and climb as a boy, and he says now, at the end of it all, “‘ The 
tantalising mystery as to what may be round the corner is a stimulation to the fancy of 
the explorer.” Neither is his interest unintelligent ; he loves mountains for their beauty, 
their mystery, geography, geology equally, and he can make the reader who has never 
wished to climb also feel their charm ; his modesty prevents the autobiographical element 
in the book from being oppressive, as it often is in a book of scattered lifelong remini- 
scences ; the photographs are typical of this. They are excellent pictures, and none 
are named or recognisable portraits of anyone—a rare thing in such a book. ; 

Mr. Curle’s twenty-five chapters have another intention than these. “They constitute 
a straightforward record of experiences in an attempt to create various atmospheres 
and to enumerate occasional opinions, and the few unifying ideas at the root of them 
can be ascertained by any reader interested in such matters.” ‘This is a true description 
of the book. Its two objects are contradictory. The autobiographical element, with 
“* enumeration of occasional opinions,” is not in accord with the creation of twenty-five 
different atmospheres, for the latter purpose needs either a different actor in each 
chapter, or no actor at all, but a “ sufferer.”’ In fact, the atmosphere is the same in 
each chapter, being throughout that given by the author’s mentality, and?in each 
chapter considered singly there is a want of concentration on the object. When the 
atmosphere is evident, as at Damascus, he falls into this style >“ At the fall of day 
I sit in a little eating house devouring a savoury mess, which is probably some con- 


-cealed form of mutton from a fat-tailed sheep. Then will follow a dish of sweet and 


tinted curds, and presently I will go forth from this den and drink coffee at an outer 
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table, by which a rivulet of water trickles endlessly back to its hidden source in the 
Barada. Very pleasant it is to pass an hour thus. But anon the desire of movement will 
seize me and I will buy some loaves and ramble about the streets and feed the pariah 
dogs that swarm in despised abundance throughout this City of the Blessed.’”” Where 
the atmosphere is less striking he inserts an image. In Rhodesia, “ suddenly our relief- 
engine came belching out of the forest like some fiery beast of the jungle.” And in all 
cases he attempts the impossible feat to create atmosphere by reference. “ In any one 
of these lonely houses might The Stary of an African Farm have found its setting, or 
‘“‘ Morning greets you upon the border town of Mafeking . . . It is not an impressive 
place, and reminds one of some Western American mining settlement on the skirts of 
beyond.” There are some scenes really seen and well described, especially a colloquy 
too long to quote with a London undertaker ‘‘ of indescribable decorum, and with the 
eyes of a bereaved frog, his voice, pitched habitually to a death-chamber key, seemed 
always about to pronounce words of unobtrusive sympathy.” The sensations sought 


out by the author have not come to him, as is natural. This last happened to him without 
his will. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE WAR. By Watter Rocu. Chatto & Windus. 16s. 


Mr. Roch has performed what we imagine to be the unique feat of writing a book about 
Mr. Lloyd George, in which he not only leaves his readers uncertain of the judgment 
they ought to pass on Mr. Lloyd George, but uncertain even of what judgment Mr. 
Roch himself asks them to pass on Mr. Lloyd George. His method is to let the facts 
speak for themselves, with only the briefest of comments thrown in here and there. 
We doubt the effectiveness of this method. Facts are funny things, and speak differently 
to different men. Also the facts with which Mr. Roch deals are so many and so tangled 
that the average man, who is not already pretty familiar with the whole story, is likely 
to be overwhelmed and confused. Mr. Roch takes us first through that dark forest of 
diplomacy in which the war was planned—the “ armed peace,” the Franco-Russian 
Alliance, the Entente Cordiale, the Navy crisis, the two Moroccan crises, Lord Haldane’s. 
visit to Berlin, and the rest. In all this, which occupies nearly half the book, we only 
get an occasional glimpse of Mr. Lloyd George, now as the protagonist of the “ pacifist ”” 
section of ‘the Liberal Party, now hinting darkly at a great world struggle in which 
Germany might play the part of Rome and we of Carthage. The second part of the book 
is a potted history of the war (we say this in no slighting sense, but because we cannot 
think of any other phrase to describe the cramming of so many facts into a hundred or 
so pages). And still we have only glimpses of Mr. Lloyd George, until in the Asquith 
crisis at the end of 1916 he suddenly dominates the stage. After that, we admit, whether 
he is on or off, his personality and power are felt in every one of the rapidly changing 
scenes. That is a tribute to Mr. Roch’s skill. But the concluding sentences are cryptic : 
“On November 11th, at 5 a.m., the Armistice was signed. The long nightmare of the 
war had come to an end. And the vast majority of a grateful nation, forgetting their 
own efforts, their own ready sacrifices, their own heavy losses, their own steadfast: 
faith in the justice of their cause, their own stubborn confidence of the ultimate victory,. 
joined, almost with one accord, in acclaiming Mr. Lloyd George as the man who had 
won the war.”’ Did he win it? Many people have their settled opinions of Mr. Lloyd 
George, and we make no doubt that Mr. Roch has his opinion too. But the plain man 
who is not quite sure about the matter (if there be any such) will hardly have his mind 
made up for him by this baffling book. 
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THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY. By Ivor J. C. Brown, B.A. Cobden: 
Sanderson. 6s. 


Democracy is a hard word, which, in this age of loose talking and looser thinking, may 
cover anything from a Bolshevik revolution to the disappearance of top-hats. Mr. Brown’s 
book is an effort to clear up this confusion, ‘‘ to show what democracy, stripped clear 
of its false clothing, does imply.” It is a useful task, and Mr. Brown, if he has not suc- 
ceeded in giving us a set of all-satisfying definitions, at least removes much rubbish 
and sets his readers on clear thinking. The key to a proper understanding of democracy 
is to know what sovereignty means. Mr. Brown, with never a word of Austin and the 
rest of the tribe of political theorists, disentangles the ‘‘ Actual Legal Sovereign,” the 
determinate person or body which holds the sources of power and the “ Ultimate 
General Sovereign,” lying behind it—in one word, public opinion. When political and 
legal sovereignty has been assumed by the ultimate general sovereign, the people, you 
have democracy. But this is but a starting point, and the true value of Mr. Brown’s 
work is his analysis of what democracy implies and what forms it can or ought to take. 
Equality and Liberty, representative government and direct action, bureaucracy and 
plutocracy, and “‘ functionalism ” are all discussed. And the book ends on the right note: 
in reminding us that democracy implies more than popular power or liberty and more 
than goodwill. “ There is only one force that can guarantee true democracy, and that 
is education ’—education in the broadest and deepest sense. 


THE NEW GERMANY. By Grorce Younc. Constable. 8s. 


Mr. Young, who has had twenty years in the Diplomatic Service and was in the Army 
during the war, resigned his commission after the Armistice and went to Berlin as. 
Special Correspondent of the Daily News. He has given us a very clever and interesting 
though one-sided book, written, however, we regret to say, in a peculiar kind of jour- 
nalese. We have never seen anything to equal Mr. Young’s passion for alliteration ; he 
positively wallows in it. At first it is amusing, then it becomes irritating, and finally one 
feels it is a mad game in which the reader is challenged to think of extravagances to ape the 
author’s. This apart, however, the book has the value of being the work of an eye-witness. 
and of a penetrating, if prejudiced, critic. It presents a series of vivid pictures of the 
storm and stress in Berlin during the early months of 1919, the struggles of the 
Revolution with reaction, the Spartacus ideals against the ‘“‘ Spartan,” the wrangles of 
politicians and the fighting in the streets, the failure of the “ Independents,” and the failure 
(for all that it apparently succeeded in the Weimar Assembly) of German Liberalism. 
Mr. Young leaves us in no doubt about his own views. He believes that the way of 
salvation lies—for Germany, if not for other countries—in ‘‘ Council” government,. 
what is commonly known as the Soviet system, rather than in Parliamentarism. Of the 
Paris Conference and the Treaty of Versailles he speaks with despair and bitterness. 
It was Paris that killed the early hopes and great ideals of the Revolution; it was the 
Treaty, by its wanton injustices and calculated insults, that made reactionary nationalism 
appear the only practical policy for millions of Germans who wanted peace and goodwill. 
The League of Nations seems to him “a combination of a Balkan League and a Holy 
Alliance.” And the peace we have made with Germany and Austria and Bulgaria has, 
“ for a time, Bolshevised Eastern Europe, Balkanised Central Europe, and Bottomleyised 
Western Europe.” To political theorists the most interesting part of the book will be 
the discussion of the new Constitution of the German “ Reich.” This constitution is,. 
indeed, a remarkable experiment in federal democracy. It is a compromise, of course, 
and it may not last. But, even if it does not, it will, Mr. Young rather boldly prophesies, 
have served. a purpose: “ it will have finally exorcised the constitutional incubus of 
Northern Prussianism and Southern particularism.” 
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‘THE PUBLIC SERVICE IN WAR AND PEACE. By Sir WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, 
K.C.B., Director of the London School of Economics and Political Science. 
Constable. 2s. 


This brochure, embodying a lecture delivered a few months ago at the London School 
of Economics, has a peculiar interest at the present moment. Not only does it throw 
a new light on that highly unpopular creature, the Bureaucrat, but it is a defence by one 
who has himself been a very distinguished bureaucrat, who has seen the public service 
from the inside, and knows its weaknesses as well as its virtues. Sir William Beveridge 
played an important part before the war in the Board of Trade, and a still more important 
part during the war in the Ministry of Food, and his criticisms and suggestions for 
reform, now that he has left the Civil Service, demand the closest attention. He believes 
that ‘“‘ in the future the permanent Civil Service will inevitably be a larger body than 
before the war,’”’ with new types of work to do, requiring increased initiative, decision, 
readiness to take responsibility and risk. Its remuneration, he considers, must be im- 
proved; new methods of promotion and earlier superannuation are needed. ‘There 
must be better departmental organisation, more devolution to local bodies, closer 
relations with the public, especially through such bodies as Consumers’ Councils and 
Trade Committees. Above all, there must be a clearer and a saner public attitude towards 
it. “ Democracy,” says Sir William Beveridge, “ if it knows its business, has no reason 
‘to fear bureaucracy. There is no incompatibility between a strong Civil Service, subject 
to political chiefs, and effective democracy. The opposition is between parliamentary 
control and government by uncontrolled and unparliamentary experts in the position 
of Ministers.” 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


LORD GREY OF THE REFORM BILL, BEING THE LIFE OF CHARLES, 
SECOND EARL GREY. By Georce Macautay TREVELYAN. Longmans. 1920. 
21s. net. 


Mr. Trevelyan is a Northumbrian, an historian, a Whig by descent, and a democrat 
-by election. If anybody could write a good biography of Lord Grey it should be he. 
If he has not done it, probably it is not his fault. What he has actually done is to have 
‘made a careful and temperate study of the whole Reform movement in its flow and ebb 
-of some fifty years, with as much reference to Lord Grey as justice and courtesy demand 
—but no more. To compare his treatment of a statesman who, after all, did the most 
considerable thing in the whole history of Parliament (next to its foundation in the 
thirteenth century) with that accorded of late to Henry Fox, who did nothing whatever 
of importance but beget Charles Fox, is to be assured, either that Mr. Trevelyan’s 
material failed him or that he was not born to biography. We suspect that the alter- 
mative is the truth. He subserves the details to the masses; he has a large brush. 
‘One deals so with history because one must—but biography lives by the small things. 

It is late in the day to compose a history of the Reform Bill. Every stage of it, from 
the Yorkshire county meetings and Pitt’s Bill, to the Friends of the People and Grey’s 
first Bill, and thence through thirty years’ obscuration and discouragement to sudden 
“success is well known ; and the final stage of crisis and victory, which is as exciting 
as any novel, can be followed from day to day, almost from hour to hour, in Greville 
-and in what Sir Herbert Maxwell has allowed us to see of Creevey. Mr. Trevelyan 
tells it again, and as well as anybody : his treatment of the origins, direct and contribu- 
tory, we consider to be better than most. He is particularly suggestive when he shows 
that the Paris Revolution of 1830—bourgeois revolution as it was—gave considerable 
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impetus to the revived movement over here, if only because it disarmed opposition... 
“ Eighteen-thirty,”’ he says, “‘ still stands as the one occasion in all the ages when the 
French set a political example that influenced us other than by repulsion.” A bourgeois 
revolution, in fact, coincided with Lord Grey’s modified intentions, and gave us a 
middle-class franchise. The Bill of 1797 had been a very different measure—triennial 
Parliaments, a one-day poll, and, “ if possible,’ one man one vote. A great deal must 
have happened to Lord Grey in thirty years, but Mr. Trevelyan is not so clear as he 
might be in showing what, besides thirty years, had happened to him. One thing was 
probably the election of Lord Althorp to lead the Whig-Liberal party in 1830. Althorp 
was a man of character, of complete honesty, and perfect sincerity. It may have been 
true that there was “a better speaker than Althorp in every vestry in England,” but 
character, which carried him in over Brougham’s head, carried also the House of 
Commons and finally carried the Bill. Now Lord Althorp was a complete Whig, which 
Grey was not. Grey, like Charles Fox, was a democrat, and nobody can say that Whiggery 
was democratic. Mr. ‘Trevelyan says that the Whig tradition ‘‘ fostered an ideal passion 
for the overthrow of tyrants.” That is true if the tyrants are called kings. If they are 
called Families it is not true at all. The Committee of Four which drafted the Bill were- 
Lords Durham, John Russell, and Duncannon, and Sir James Graham. Grey was, of 
course, consulted, but so was Lord Althorp. The question is, was Lord Grey in 1830. 
as much of a democrat as he had been in 1797? Mr. Trevelyan does not answer it,. 
though in a note he says that Grey “‘ energetically repudiated Radical Reform,”’ which 
may perhaps be an oblique answer. The best answer is probably the Bill itself, which,. 
while it may have cajoled King William into thinking it a Conservative measure, designed 
to keep his crown where it was, cannot in any circumstances be called a democratic- 
measure. 

It may be from necessity that Mr. Trevelyan has rather written a biography of the. 
Bill than of its prime mover. The fact is so, and he alone is in a position to judge whether- 
it need have been so. He has had family archives before him—Howick papers, Holland 
House papers, and Lambton papers—which may have satisfied him that there was no: 
more to be said. The result, so far as Lord Grey is concerned, is rather dim. It reminds. 
us of a daguerreotype of our grandfather where the sitter has paid the artist the compli-_ 
ment of putting on his stiffest frock-coat and tallest choker. We discern the outline of” 
a dignified, home-keeping, scholarly gentleman, but cannot obtain any notion of how 
he spoke, bore himself, unbent, was to his friends, or stood to his enemies. Nothing is. 
provided either to corroborate or refute Lady Webster’s report that “‘ Grey is a man. 
of violent temper and unbounded ambition.” Mr. Trevelyan guardedly says that “ it 
sounds absurd to those who know anything about the later Grey,” but that it “‘ may 


_- well have been less untrue about his early youth.” Perhaps so ; but a biographer who: 


holds all the cards should take a line. Creevey’s thumbnail sketches, which never lack 


vivacity, would have been useful. They make out the statesman to have been much less 


like Mr. Dombey. We need not lay stress on Lady Bessborough’s astonishing interview 


_ in 1807, as stated by herself. That lady’s absence of reserve indicates an absence of 


something else vital to the discovery of fact. There were very few persons of any note 
in their day by whom she did not declare herself to have been ardently embraced. 


Lastly, there is the scandal, founded or not, of an affair with the Duchess of” 
- Devonshire : what precisely was the truth about that? None of these things are to be 


found hinted in the eulogy which Mr. Trevelyan has thought fit to build about his. 
hero. If he has written for edification we submit that we are entitled to know the facts. 


Tf Charles Fox’s reputation has been able to stand a complete exhibition of his failings,. 


so indeed could Charles Grey’s. Mr. Trevelyan shows us an effigy rather than a man.. 
Morally he makes him out about ten feet high. A wholesome corrective to his full- 
dress Academy portrait would have been Creevey’s memory of him, as very drunk, im. 
a dressing-gown, dancing like Mademoiselle Paripol. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. By A. F. Po.rarp, M.A., 
Litt.D., Fellow of All Souls, Professor of English History in the University of 
London. Methuen. tos. 6d. 

Professor Pollard set himself a formidable task in attempting to compress into something 

less than 400 pages a connected account of the war and its dismal aftermath—the Peace. 

But he has, on the whole, achieved a signal success. With such a gigantic subject we 

cannot, naturally, expect more than a skeleton ; a battle, a treaty, a policy must be dis- 

\posed of in a few sentences. Yet the history is complete ; it never sinks into a mere 

-colourless record of events; its many parts are seen in a just proportion. Professor 

Pollard conducts us skilfully from one front to another in the maze of fighting, from 

tthe North Sea to the Indian Ocean, and his brief comments are always illuminating. 

Many of these comments, of course, open up questions that are still matters of high'con- 

‘troversy. The policy and strategy of Italy, for instance, our tactics in the Battles of the 

Somme and Jutland, the judgment to be passed on the character and capacity of statesmen 

_and generals. Broadly speaking, Professor Pollard takes what may be called the Liberal 

view. His estimate of Mr. Lloyd George’s character in general, and particularly in 

reference to the famous Cabinet crisis of 1916, is full of pungency. Mr. Lloyd George 
was, he says, “ the very embodiment of an emotion that was not overburdened with 

-scruples, and of an impulse which hardly troubled to think. He imparted the tempera- 

ment and the methods of the religious revivalist into the practice of politics, and he 

-enlisted strange allies when he found a vehicle for his patriotic fervour in the language 

-of the prize-ring. . . . His views were always shortsighted, and he had the most super- 

ficial knowledge of the deeper problems of war and politics.”” And yet, he admits, the 

country wanted Mr. Lloyd George, and there were substantial reasons why he should 
supplant Mr. Asquith. Of the peace he is profoundly critical, but not pessimistic. The 

Treaty of Versailles was “not so much 4a pact of peace as a punishment of war,’’ yet 

there is some justification for the terms imposed on Germany, in that “ they sealed the 

defeat of Prussian Militarism and annulled its works in the past since the days of 

Frederick the Great.” He believes that, despite its shortcomings, the Conference of 

Versailles achieved higher ideals than those attained by any preceding congress of peace 

—which is rather to damn it with faint praise !—and that the worid “ has purchased a 

larger heritage of hope and laid a surer foundation for its faith.” 


THREE SPEECHES OF ADOLPHE THIERS. By A. J. Grant, M.A. (Pro- 
fessor of History, Leeds University), and Doris GUNNELL, M.A. (Lecturer in French 
at the University of Leeds). Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


‘Thiers, who seemed to Carlyle only “a lively little Provencal figure, not dislikeable, 
but very far from estimable in any sense,”’ was yet one of the foremost European states- 
men of the nineteenth century, and even a prophet who had honour in his own country. 
His career was paradoxical. Of humble origin, he developed aristocratic tastes, with 
-an avowed preference for a constitutional monarchy, he was driven by circumstances 
to be a staunch defender of the Third Republic. In early years he was called a revolu- 
tionary, and he always himself professed “‘ the principles of the Revolution ” ; he was 
‘in reality a Conservative-Liberal with a profound belief in Parliament—though a 
Parliament that was not too democratic. ‘The three speeches contained in this volume— 
on France, Italy, and Germany, the Roman question, and the origin of the Franco- 
Prussian War—are full of historical interest, and they reveal admirably the style, the 
_knowledge, and the power of the man. We do not imagine there is much inspiration to 
be derived from them for our age, although it must be admitted that there are politicians 
in high place in Europe to-day with lower ideals and worse policies than those of 
Thiers. Each of the speeches is prefaced by a useful analytical note, and there is a 
-general introduction to the book by Professor Grant, which is admirably done. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF FINE ART. By G. W. F. Hecet, Translated from 
the German by F. P. B. Osmaston, B.A. Bell. Four vols. 255. net. 


Hegel’s name is still on the lips of many ; but few have read him. Like Ruskin he has 
come to represent a certain general attitude which is not approved of, and few have the 
inclination, time, or opportunity to discover by careful study whether either actually 
meant what people say they meant, and whether there is also not a great deal that they 
did say of great value which has not found its way into the usual bare summaries and 
the current conversational formulz. This, of course, is very much less excusable in the 
case of a lucid writer like Ruskin than of an abstruse philosopher like Hegel. It is 
possible to understand Ruskin without any preparatory grounding in philosophy and 
its terminology, because, although Ruskin was at bottom deeply philosophical, and 
in many respects (for instance, in his “‘ historical ”’ outlook) resembled Hegel, he never- 
theless had a loathing of anything savouring of metaphysics. Hegel, too, attacked 
abstract transcendental thinking, but he tried to break it up and rebuild it, and not 
only was the task very difficult, but he got largely entangled in the old materials. Besides 
being a profound and conscientious thinker, who was trying to get to the very bottom 
of things, he was in a tradition which almost made a point of being polysyllabic and 
hyper-technical. In England our tradition is in the other direction. We hate lack of 
simplicity and lucidity almost to the extent of hating anything that is profound. We do 
not expect to have an immediate understanding of higher mathematics, but we do 
expect to have our philosophy served up in such an easily digestible form that it must 
inevitably lose vitality and originality. The ideal of perfect intelligibility does not imply 
intelligibility to anyone and everyone, or without an effort. At the same time the obvious 
corollary is that it is foolish to expect any considerable number of people to read Hegel, 
or for that matter Aristotle. Therefore, while one can welcome an attempt such as that 
represented by the present admirable and painstaking translation to make Hegel more . 
accessible to English readers, and in welcoming it intimate that it might be a good thing 
if more trouble were taken to appreciate and understand Hegel, all the time one’s 
address is to those who are or want to be more or less experts. 

One would like, however, to recommend that everyone should read certain selected 
passages in these four volumes, which would show conclusively that Hegel is not the 
intellectualist ogre that he is often made out to bey that he had a warm heart and felt 
deeply, and that even when he is talking of the Notion and the Absolute Spirit he has 
his finger on the pulse of the ordinary human being. Here is one of many such passages : 
“‘ With this principle of the individuality of the Divine and its determinate existence 
realised necessarily in the world process we are face to face with the particularity of 
human existence. For the entire world of human emotion with all that stirs it most 
profoundly—and what a power is implied in that open sea of feeling and passion, every- 
thing of deepest interest to the human heart—this entire content is nothing less than 
its exposition and expression.” : 

The indispensable prerequisite of anyone whomakes a theory aboutartis that he should 
possess some intrinsic knowledge and appreciation of art ; not that kind of information 
which can be got up by studying books or technique, but a real sensitiveness and dis- 
tinctive taste. That Hegel possessed this taste is fairly manifest from his diagnosis and 
his scattered fragments of criticism, for instance that interesting defence of Dutch 
genre painting (page 230). But it is clear that he appreciated literature most of all and 
(curiously enough for a German) music least. Further, he belonged to the period when 
undue emphasis was laid on the beauty of Greek art, of painters such as Raphael, and 
on the spirituality of Romantic art. All art before the classical period was regarded as 
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Round this taste Hegel span the colossal web of his philosophy. While, because of 
the near appeal of the subject the zsthetic is a good introduction to this philosophy, 
it is at the same time unintelligible apart from the other works, such as the logic, where 
the central principles of the dialectic and of the immanent mind struggling towards self- 
consciousness are more explicitly developed. It is in strict conformity with these prin- 
ciples that he should erect not only an abstract formal conception of the universal aspect 
of art and its relation to the other activities of the mind, but that he should indicate also 
the development of art in history. And it is the result of his too mechanical, fatalistic 
view of the dialectical process that his historical survey is hybrid; it is neither real, 
‘immanent ”’ art criticism, nor is it a set of useful classifications. The conceptions of 
the symbolic, classical, and romantic arts are so many dialectic constructions intended 
to illustrate the swing to and fro and the synthesis. They are unconvincing, being neither 
exhaustive nor inevitable. 3 

It is often contended that Hegel’s view of art is too intellectualistic, that he considered 
art as being a useful provisional means for propagating some philosophical argument, 
which, of course, could really be done mostsatisfactorily in the more systematic method of 
philosophical exposition. It is true that this seems to bethe logical consequence of Hegel’s 
thesis that “ Art in its specific form has ceased to meet the highest requirements of 
spiritual life,”’ and that “ the third and last phase in the evolution of absolute mind is 
philosophy.” There seems, however, to be a conflict in Hegel’s own thought, for he is 
at pains to point out that art has an emotional and individual value which is absent in 
philosophy. ‘‘ The work of art,” he says, “‘ ought not to bring before the imagina- 
tive vision a content in its universality as such, but rather this universality under the | 
mode of individual concreteness and distinctive sensuous particularity,” or, again (in 
a different context), “‘ an artist must maintain the creative impulse alert throughout. 
He must himself, in the strength of his own imagination, already impregnated with the 
knowledge of appropriate form and made vital with profound significance and emotion, 
give such an embodiment to the significance, which is the inspiring motive of the work, 
as will make it appear throughout as metal cast at one time and in one state of fusion.” 
It is a conflict which Hegel did not resolve and is still raging in contemporary idealistic 
thought. Benedetto Croce has sought a solution in his theory of the circular or spiral 
movement of the mind through independent autonomous forms (art, philosophy, action). 
‘This theory is now being hotly contested by Mr. Bosanquet, whose attitude is closer 
to that of Hegel except that he places more stress on the element of “‘ feeling ”’ in art. 


FROM AUTHORITY TO FREEDOM. By L. P. Jacks. Williams & Norgate. 
12s. 6d. net. 


“* How different had it been with you now had you followed your parents’ counsel, 
but that was not your way,” Charles Hargrove’s father wrote to him. It was not his way 
to follow anyone’s counsel, and least of all that of his family. 

Charles Hargrove was born in 1840, and passed a miserable boyhood in a family 
preoccupied with a stern puritanical religion. These preoccupations, although he was 
not a devout boy, he necessarily shared, and religion remained the dominant interest of 
his life. While still an undergraduate he was brought to accept as logically irrefutable 
the claims of Romanism, and was formally received into that Church, or, as his father 
expressed it, yielded himself to Satan and to the woman drunken with the blood of 
Me saints. A year later he assumed the Dominican habit and entered a Convent at 

ome. / 

So long as Hargrove maintained a letter correspondence with his father, his faith was 
secure. On his father’s death his first serious doubts arose. About the same time he 
received his priest’s orders and was despatched to a Dominican mission at Port of Spain, 
where the slackness and ignorance of the priests, the vice and superstition of the laity 
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shocked him. He took refuge in books, while upbraiding himself for finding no con- 
solation in religion, and then proceeded to question the articles of his faith. “ Three 
years I have mixed in the world more than I ever did before, and I have seen enough,” 
he wrote to his brother. “ It is finished. My chains shall dangle about me and worry 
me but for a little while longer.” He renounced his vows and sailed for England. 

- For some time we see him unhappy in his new freedom. His brother and many others 
would have been glad to see him an Anglican clergyman, but the evangelical piety of 
his brother repelled him, and the Catholic wing of the Church, although it attracted him 
more, was too like to the Church which he had left. His brother reproaches him for 
mixing with infidels, that is with Martineau and other Unitarians, and on the twelfth 
anniversary of the day of his dedication to Christ, His Holy Mother, and St. Dominic, 
he began his occupation of the pulpit at Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds. Throughout the 
remainder of his long life he was a Unitarian minister, and, which gave him perhaps 
more happiness, a gay and beloved father of a family. 

__ We may, with his biographer, explain his life as a progress from authoritarianism to 
liberalism, or we may say that he was a monk without a vocation, driven to a Church 
without a Creed, or we may imagine him as a natural rebel throughout his life, absorbed 
in insulting the religion of his family. Any one of these theories is consistent with the 
facts here presented, but none should be made an excuse for easy dismissal of the 
biography, which is an absorbing picture of an honest man’s conflict with his environ- 
ment, and which as such has a more than ecclesiastical interest. Mr. Jacks’ name is 
sufficient to guarantee the technical ability of the drama’s presentation. 


SCIENCE 


MOSES: THE FOUNDER OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. By PeErcivaL 


Z 


Woop. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 4s. net. 
MEDIEVAL MEDICINE. By James J. Watsu. A. & C. Black. 7s. 6d. net. 


There was a time not so long ago, when it was the fashion with many to glorify the 
perspicuity of modern science, by contrasting it with the dullness and ignorance of 
past ages—only the Greeks were comparatively exempt from the sneers of the 
smaller savants. At present there is a very wholesome and growing interest in the 
history of science, and increasing knowledge of the works of the great men of earlier 
times is leading to a whole-hearted admiration of their skill and observation. Their 
different fashion of expressing their ideas, the fact that they do not use our modern 
terms, necessitated by the mass of detailed information at our disposal, are no 
longer held to constitute ignorance of the scientific spirit—in fact in the case of the 
Middle Ages there is a distinct tendency to err in the opposite direction and credit 
the learned of those days with great discoveries on very slender evidence. Especially 
is the history of medicine the subject of much recent investigation, and some 
excellent books have appeared in the last few years dealing with the pioneers in 
this branch of science. Dr. Singer’s Studies in the History of Science is a notable 
example of the more elaborate treatises ; the two little books before us are less 
specialised, and should make a wide appeal not only to medical men, but to historians ~ 


and, in general, all interested in the culture of the past. 


Dr. P. Wood’s Moses is a direct outcome of the war. Being himself engaged in 
promoting sanitation and hygiene with our armies in the East, our author found 
himself confronted in a small degree with the problems which Moses had to face, 
and was struck with the medical aspect of the Biblical narrative of the events which 
preceded and accompanied the wanderings in the wilderness. It has, of course, long 
been realised that Moses was a wonderful hygienist, but this little book, treating 
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the Exodus as the setting out of a great army, to be preserved in health under very 
difficult conditions of food supply, is a most convincing treatment of the subject, 
and makes us appreciate the living reality of the story of the Bible. The sequence of 
the plagues is shown to be just such a one as modern study would have led us to 
expect ; the war has made us understand, for instance, all that a plague of lice implies. 
The problems before Moses included the safeguarding of the food supply of perhaps 
600,000 men and the prevention and control of infectious disease among them. 
The routine orders which he issued are in accordance with the present-day principles 
of preventive medicine, a science often held to be of very recent development. 
Dr. Wood runs systematically through the regulations of Moses on the preservation 
of food and water, destruction of refuse, personal hygiene, the disposal of the dead, 
the treatment of infectious disease, including the measures of quarantine and 
disinfection, and the question of diet, always with modern practice before him. 
Nearly every page raises an interesting point. ; 

Dr. Walsh’s book on Medieval Medicine is one of the series of Medical History 
Manuals edited by Dr. Comrie, and is an enthusiastic exposition of the many merits 
of the doctors of the so-called Dark Ages. The author’s purpose is to refute the 
common belief that in those times medicine made no progress, and was nothing but 
a blind belief in Hippocrates and Galen. Consequently he tells us nothing of the 
ridiculous superstitions and dogmas so widely prevalent then, but devotes himself 
to showing us the positive achievements of the period. He adduces remarkable 
evidence of keen observation, clinical skill, and deep knowledge. Anesthetics based 
on mandragora and opium, we are informed, were known to Guy de Chauliac, and 
widely used by the surgeons of his time, but the information on this point in the 
original authorities is not particularly convincing as to the efficacy of the method. 
Dr. Walsh gives us an apposite quotation from Middleton : 


I'll imitate the pity of old surgeons 
To this lost limb, who, ere they show their art, 
Cast one asleep, then cut the diseased part. 


Antiseptics were in use, mainly wine and oil, which date back to Scriptural times. 
The red light treatment for smallpox foreshadowed the Finsen light; the knowledge 
of rabies, including the discrimination of dogs affected with that disease, was 
extensive ; and John de Vigo’s dental pronouncement, ‘‘ By means of a drill or file 
the putrified or corroded parts of the teeth should be completely removed. The 
cavity left should be filled with gold-leaf,” anticipates the discoveries of America. 
The regulation of the great schools of Salerno and Montpellier are well worthy of 
study, and the law of the Emperor Frederick II. regulating the practice of medicine 
is surprisingly modern, with its pure drug clauses. We have no space to do more 
than refer to the medieval encouragement of women doctors and the excellence of 
some of the early hospitals. Dr. Walsh should undeniably succeed in extending the 
interest in the work of the medizval physicians, but in his enthusiasm he hides from 
us all the errors of the time, and gives us a picture whose unrelieved brightness is 
perhaps little more representative than the unrelieved darkness formerly presented 
as characteristic of the Middle Ages. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION; WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
COLOUR-BLINDNESS. By F. W. Epripce-Green. Bell. 12s. net. 


Many years ago Dr. Edridge-Green wrote a well-known book on Colour-Blindness in 
the International Scientific Series, the second edition of which has long been out of 
print. Since that book was written the theories which he was then introducing have 
developed and a somewhat prolonged opposition has been overcome. His views on 
colour-blindness and allied phenomena are now generally accepted, and his tests have 
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been adopted by the Navy and the Board of Trade. Hitherto much of his important 
work has been accessible only in different technical periodicals, English and foreign, 
and a short account of the present state of the whole subject has long been wanted. 
In the book before us Dr. Edridge-Green has summarised his work on colour-vision, 
giving, in particular, an account of the experiments and abnormal cases on which his 
theory is based. The experiments are especially welcome in that, while certain of them 
require a special spectrometer and other elaborate apparatus, many others necessitate 
nothing more than a few pieces of coloured cardboard and paper, a bit of black velvet, 
a pinhole in a card, and such-like, and can be repeated without special technical skill. 
It is one of the great charms of physiological optics that anyone with a pair of eyes and 
ordinary household materials, reinforced, perhaps, with coloured papers, a few bits of 
coloured glass, and a stereoscope of the kind common in homes that harbour relics of 
Victorian tradition, can confirm most of the results of the pioneer workers, and, possibly 
make discoveries himself. One of the many merits of Dr. Edridge-Green’s book is that 
the experimental methods and results are clearly described before his theories are 
introduced ; the results must be explained, and the author offers you his explanations, 
which seem to hold the field at present. If anyone wishes to construct another theory, 
he has here the material and a record of the facts for which he must account. 

The chapters on colour-blindness contain much that will surprise the general reader. 
That many classes of the colour-blind can easily pass a wool-matching test, and can, in 
fact, match materials better than many of the normal-sighted ; that there have been 
artists of distinction badly colour-blind who managed to conceal the fact in their pictures ; 
that the wool test not only lets through colour-blind people, but often rejects the 
normal-sighted—all this is unexpected, but susceptible of explanation, as our author 
shows. His classification of the degrees of colour-blindness and his new card test, 


described in the book, will be particularly welcome to those who have a practical interest 


in the subject, and have to test men for this defect. The discussion on coloured shadows, 
relative colours at morning and evening, simultaneous contrast and many other effects 
observed by the normal-sighted will appeal to all artists interested in the representation 
of concrete things—and, possibly, also to the more modern schools. There must be 
many observations made by practical men, such as designers, which are still unknown 
to the physiologists : this book will give all who study colour an opportunity of testing 
how far their practice compares with scientific theory, and may stimulate fresh ideas. 

The book does not deal with colour-vision alone, although it is for his work in this 
field that the author is best known, but in the earlier chapters discusses the eye and 
the mechanism of vision in general. Dr. Edridge-Green deals in particular with after- 
images, many striking optical delusions (now often used as opticians’ advertisements), 
binocular vision, and the adaptation of the eye to various conditions of lighting. He 
has given us a fascinating treatise which will appeal to many besides the professional 
physiologist and physicist, for most of the effects discussed find illustration in everyday 
life, and are of inexhaustible interest. His chief fault is that occasionally the discussion 
is very condensed, a fact which sometimes puts a difficulty in the way of following the 
argument. This occasional obscurity is not, however, found in the description of the 
experiments, the repetition of some of which is sufficient to show how imperfect are 
the older “ explanations ” which Dr. Edridge-Green’s theories have superseded. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


ON PRINTING POETRY 
I 


HE printer who would make a comely page and at the same time make the 

poet’s message as clear as possible to the eye, and through the eye to the 

mind, is beset with special problems. He may not run his lines on—else how 

should we know them for poetry ?—and long lines and short play havoc 

with his margins. A couple of four-line stanzas of tetrameters may have to 
face a page of alexandrines, or, say, Mr. Vachel Lindsay’s “‘ Bryan, Bryan, Bryan, Bryan!”’: 
how in such a case can the ‘‘ opening ” be the “‘ unit’ ? The shape of some poems 
seems to defy all effort to bring them into relation with the proportions of the page: 
Pegasus jibs at being so harnessed. Take the sonnet for instance—the single sonnet, 
not a sequence of them. William Morris likened the sonnet to a bloody brick. 

To a printer who cares what his pages look like, these very difficulties offer a delight 
not comparable with any other make-up ; just because each page, or rather pair of 
pages, calls for its own special treatment. Nevertheless, if the book is to be a book at all, 
there are certain conditions which will govern the setting of all the pages, however varied 
the length, metre, rhythm, rhyme or reason of the poems which they present. The 
pages must at any rate be all of the same size, and the poems must all be printed in the 
same type. The first things to choose, then, are the size of the page and the type. 

The page is best wide in proportion to its length, so that the vessel may have plenty 
of beam for carrying its mixed cargo. For a wide page will take the short lines end the 
long lines too, and “‘ turned ”’ lines should be as few as possible. As for the type, let 
it be as big and as clear as the page will admit, lest eye-strain be added to mind-strain. 

As for margins, it might be thought that these need not trouble the printer much ; 
for whatever margins he may propose, his poets by the varying lengths and measures 
of their lines and of their poems will dispose them otherwise. He must, however, 
determine the make-up of his pages in width and depth just as he would if they were 
to be solid prose, except that, if wise, he will allow for a wider and deeper page than 
he would choose for prose. The greater width will allow him room enough for the 
longest lines of the longest metres ; and the greater depth will allow him greater freedom 
in fitting the stanzas to the page. For stanzas should not be broken at the foot of a page, 
unless their length makes the break inevitable. If they are broken, not only will the 
flow of the verse be interrupted, but the symmetry of the facing pages will be lost. 
The printer will not, however, so make up most of his pages that the print will 
cover the page to its full depth. His margins will be variable. 

A chief problem in printing poetry is to make facing pages balance one another 
as well as the versification will allow. It will help to solve this problem of balance if we 
remember that every written or printed poem, however irregular the length of its lines, 
has what we may call its meridian, represented by an imaginary perpendicular. 
line dividing the poem into approximately equal halves. For instance, in Mr. 
Scudamore’s poem on page 10, we may take as the meridian a line passing through the 
“h” of “ Night ” in the first line and the “ t ” of “ thee ” in the last. If in making up. 
the page the meridian of this poem and that of the sonnets facing it are placed so as 
to correspond with a similar meridian dividing the measure of their respective pages 
into equal halves, the two poems will balance fairly well laterally, left and right. 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE 


MARCEL PROUST AND THE ANALYTIC NOVEL 


MONG new French writers the one most in the foreground to-day is M. Marcel 
Proust. His success recalls somewhat that which greeted, from ever-widening 
circles of readers, Romain Rolland’s fean-Christophe at the time when it was 
appearing in Péguy’s Cahiers de la Quinzaine. Marcel Proust has already 
published four volumes of a work which, like Jean-Christophe, will probably 

run to ten volumes, and will consist of five parts. The first, Du Cété de Chez. Swann, 
published some months before the war, was almost unnoticed, and the second, A l’ombre 
des Feunes filles en fleurs, was recently awarded the Prix Goncourt. The work, in its 
entirety, is entitled A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. 

It is one of the deepest, most elaborate, most complex novels that have ever appeared 
in France. The indifference which the public showed for some years (it is true that 
they were war years) towards Du Coté de Chex Swann was quite natural ; it was the 
result of the extraordinary novelty of that analysis and of that style. Everything which 
is novel to such a degree must needs pass some time in obscurity in order to give 
public and even critical taste time to become accustomed to it. But this period of 
time was reduced to a minimum for Marcel Proust, because behind this novel aspect 
three elements could be recognised with which the French reader is familiar, three 
reasons for his book’s success—tt is a picture of the world, of ordinary life and of society ; 
it is a work of psychological analysis ; and its style has remarkable originality and 
strength. To treat the psychology of men and women of the world in an accurate and 
brilliant picture of social life seems (since the time of Stendhal and Balzac) to have been’ 
one of the fondest ambitions of French novelists. Stendhal, by transposing it into an 
Italian Court, achieved his masterpiece, La Chartreuse de Parme. But Balzac fell heavily 
in attempting it, and critics may frequently be heard laughing at the society pictures of 
Bourget and de Maupassant, of Hervieu and Hermant. ‘The novelists have given to their 
pictures of society either a clumsy or a jaundiced air, have confronted it either, like 
Bourget, with a naive admiration which provokes a smile, or, like Hervieu and Hermant, 
with that rather envious hatred of the professional man of letters who from Rousseau’s 
time onwards has contemplated a world some of whose refinements are forbidden him 
It is not astonishing, then, that the title of “‘ romancier mondain ” has generally been 
taken in a derogatory sense and makes an author slightly ridiculous. 

Marcel Proust, who belongs by birth to the upper middle classes (that grande 
bourgeoisie to which Abel Hermant has devoted a novel, very amusing but singularly 
narrow, bitter and unjust), and who acknowledges with charming frankness a keen 
liking for the superior world of the aristocracy, has painted the world like a man who 
loves the world with as much honest warmth as the Goncourts loved literature or a 
militarist loves the army. Unlike other novelists, he has drawn it from within with 
affection and pleasure. His portraits of marchionesses, of rich citizens’ wives, of demi- 
mondaines who become fine ladies, like Madame Swann, of snobs obsessed by the fear 
of snobbery like the astonishing Legrandin (a Dickens character) give an impression 
of actuality and move with a lifelike solidity to which we have been unaccustomed 
since the Chartreuse de Parme. And, contrary to that which takes place in the ordinary 
novels, Marcel Proust’s worldlings are never overtaken in a dramatic adventure or a 
passionate tragedy. Like the characters of Gyp, they live their ordinary lives simply, 
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lives most commonplace and most devoid of incident: and this equable life suffices to 
interest us. In reading Marcel Proust we think of that novel without a plot which the 
naturalistes dreamed of and attempted to write. ‘‘ Huysmans,” says Rémy de Gourmont, 
‘reflected for a long time on a book which would have been planned as follows : A 
gentleman leaves his house to go to his office, sees that his shoes have not been cleaned, 
gives them to a shoeblack, thinks about his business affairs during the performance, 
and then continues his way. The problem was to expand that to three hundred pages. 
Doubtless it is this same difficulty which hindered M. Th in the production of a 
comedy which he had projected for more than ten years. It seems it was extremely 
amusing. I have not had the pleasure of hearing it, but I know the plot of it, which is 
short. A shopkeeper goes one Sunday to his country house to bottle some wine. Incidents 
of the proceeding. His return to Paris. That’s all.” The incidents of ordinary life from 
which Marcel Proust has drawn the thousand pages of his first four volumes are no 
more complicated. And it is a masterpiece, a masterpiece of intricacy, too, because the 
complication which is not in its events is in the method of the narrator and in the 
characterisation of his figures. Besides, the Vin en Bouteilles of M. Thyébaut would 
perhaps also have been a masterpiece if M. 'Thyébaut had had genius. And all humanity 
might have been contained within his shopkeeper’s day. 


* * *% * * * 


But for the reader of Marcel Proust the pleasure of seeing genuine and living 
worldlings is only a superficial one. A la Recherche du Temps Perdu arrests and holds 
our attention chiefly by reason of the skill and depth of its psychological analysis. 

The origin of the Recherche du Temps Perdu is curious. It is the work of a mind 
tempered by the moral solitude, the emptiness and the longings of a protracted illness. 
During this illness he employed himself in recalling, thoroughly examining, and setting 
in order the recollections of his past life. Like humanity in the land of its Egyptian or 
Greek past, he set himself to delve in his own past, in his “lost time,” which became 
also recovered time. He withdrew from it in order to carve anew minutely and patiently 
the figures of the people whom he had known. He has in fact written memoirs, but 
memoirs of a new kind—memoirs in which the characters and events of the past are 
not transferred to and called up in the past, but are, on the contrary, inspired and trans- 
formed by the present; memoirs which are a true and living memory, where the 
emphasis is not on the figures of bygone days, but on the very act of remembrance. It 
is not the past life of aman which we see in reading the book, but the man himself who 
is remembering it. The originality of Marcel Proust lies in the fact that he has, in 
spite of that entirely personal perspective which seems as if it ought entirely to shut 
him up in himself, discovered a means of creating so many characters as vivid as or even 
more vivid than those of the objective novelists, the novelists among whom, as Tour- 
guenev said, the umbilical cord uniting them to their characters has been cut. 

And, moreover, we are present at a curious and paradoxical spectacle, this psychology 
always concentrated upon itself and busied in rummaging in its past. Among the crowd 
of convincing characters whom he puts on his stage there is one more convincing and 
more complete, analysed at greater length and more fondly depicted than the others : 


Swann, in whom one recognises a man of the world, rather a celebrity, of old days... 


And this portrait recalls and almost equals, in its minuteness and intimacy, Stendhal’s 
Sanseverina or Meredith’s Willoughby : from the point of view of development it 
has something in common with both. But there is another portrait which one would 


have expected to see more complete even than that of Swann : it is that of the author, 


the narrator himself. 
_This psychologist who studies others only in the reflection which they shed on 
him ought, it seems, to have depicted his own life and his own originality with more 


life and pungency than those of others. Now there is nothing of that. He does not 
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appear so far (we have not yet got half his work) except in vague touches. Nowhere 
does he stand out in relief like the other characters. He talks copiously about himself 
and with a prodigious richness of analysis. We see in him a child, nervous, sensitive, 
intelligent, self-centred. And the analyses of himself, which are sometimes masterpieces, 
relate much more often to mankind in general than to the author personally. It seems 
pretty clear that if he had bent his explorations in another direction he could have 
made himself live as Montaigne does in the Essays. He has preferred to observe others, 
to turn his lamp upon others, leaving the observer standing in shadow. 

mt It is obvious that a work of psychological analysis like this has a long pedigree in 
French literature and even links with certain English figures. Men looking for a com- 
parison to Marcel Proust have again and again brought up the three names of Montaigne, 
Saint-Simon, and Meredith. He reminds one of Montaigne by the originality, the 
independence, the discursiveness of his study of the inner world ; he recalls Saint- 
Simon by the living force of his portraits and the tortuous abundance of his style ; 
he resembles Meredith in the minuteness of an analysis which is not hurried and is 
not meant for hurried readers, and in his gift for creating, not by a vigorous spurt like 
Balzac, but by the slow accumulation of details, figures which, when the book has been 
shut, dwell in the memory with a fixed individuality. I think of that Egyptian statue 
in the Cairo Museum, which is made of copper plates patiently adjusted with rivets, 
but which one nevertheless remembers as a fine image of a king, powerfully and simply 
designed. 


% *% * * * * 


It does not take long for lettered Frenchmen to tire of a work which is without style. 
Ten years ago Marcel Proust’s present success was enjoyed by Jean-Christophe. If 
Jean-Christophe, which is still much admired abroad, has in France fallen quickly and 
a little unjustly into contempt, it is because Romain Rolland’s greatest weakness lay 
in his style. Is Marcel Proust’s style on the level of his feeling for life and his analytical 
powers ? That style is widely discussed. Those who only like and understand the academic 
phrase find it barbarous and shapeless. ‘Those interminable sentences, full to bursting, 
do not appeal to everybody. Moreover, Proust’s prose lacks cadence, is difficult to 
read aloud, except when the author (who is marvellously supple) is seized by the whim 
of deliberately making a few fine classical phrases, which he can always do without 
effort. Effort is conspicuously absent everywhere in this style. Its complexity is only 
the complexity of the psychology which it is exposing, of the past which it evokes, . 
of the lost time which it recovers. And this lack of effort is also manifested in countless 
pieces of carelessness, as if the author had disdained to go over his work again and 
even to correct his proofs for himself. ne 

Notwithstanding all this, Marcel Proust seems to be one of the most astonishing 
stylistic creators of our time. Nobody has more, or more ingenious, images. To attain 
his ends, to seize the most delicate ramifications of sentiment and idea, images, words, 
turns of phrase come to him in such swarms that sentence and page give an impression 
of exuberant fecundity which the author might certainly have checked and regulated, 
but which subjugates one by its opulence like a page of Montaigne or Saint-Simon. 
With him certain strong qualities of sixteenth-century prose reappear in the prose of 
to-day. And above all the range of his keyboard is prodigious. He has an amazing 
repertory of ideas, sensations, colours, scents, savouts. His style is at once very 
intellectual and very sensual. The fairies at its christening overwhelmed it with all 
the gifts ; but perhaps the wicked fairy who came at the last moment, she who had nct 
been invited, added the qualification that it should not be able to choose between thore 
gifts, that it should be a style embarrassed by its riches, its overfull hands. Still, that is 
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DRAMA 


“THE FAIR MAID OF THE WEST” 


NE of the tests which a collector applies to Jacobean tables and chairs 
may, with certain modifications, be applied also to plays of the same 
period of history. If we are true collectors and not merely drifting 
with the tide of fashion, we do not say to ourselves at Christie’s or in 
the dealer’s shop, ‘‘ That table is old and therefore I want it.” We 

say, “ That table is beautiful and therefore I want it.” But it is. old. The beauty 
which is due to age consists, on the one hand, in colour and the mellowness of 
slight blemishes; on the other, in a mysterious and no doubt romantic (or, if you 
prefer it, sentimental) appreciation of long use and ancient craftsmanship. But— 
and here the analogy reaches the danger zone—the Jacobean table, apart from all 
else, is a solid arrangement of oak boards and stout oak legs, strengthened by 
stretchers and joined together by oaken pins, at which you may sit and eat or even 
work a sewing-machine or play backgammon. A different and modern design of 
table may be a little more convenient, but for the first consideration of usefulness 
there is little to choose between them. Plays, however, we are apt to judge from 
a rather different angle. A large number of people go to the theatre to see whether 
in a given series of adventurous, patriotic, tragic, or amusing circumstances they 
can recognise themselves or their aunts or their friends. And some applaud or 
execrate the play according to the fidelity to life of these circumstances, and some 
according to whether or not the portrayal of themselves (or their aunts) follows 
their own convictions on the subject. And some, of course, seek to be instructed 
and some “‘ improved.” 

But if people go to the play to be amused and to hear fine sentiments nobly 
expressed, or ripe wisdom thinly disguised, they do not trouble very greatly about 
the fidelity of the artificial circumstances to life. Truth is variously and curiously 
interpreted, and may just as surely be found at the bottom of a well in fairyland as 
in a modern suburban drawing-room. 

The Pheenix, then, has now revived three old plays, the last of which, The Fair 
Maid of the West, was produced at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, on April 11th 
and 12th, and we have to decide whether we enjoyed those plays and, if so, why. 

If ‘Thomas Heywood were living now and had written for our fresh entertainment 
the play which was acted in 1630 before King Charles I. and his Queen (‘‘ with 
approved liking ’’), I am afraid the public in general would laugh at him rather 
loudly ; in Dublin they would throw the patent stoppers of beer bottles at the per- 
formers, after they had thrown the bottles themselves. And the most sophisticated 
public would certainly sneer in exactly the same degree in which they now, being 
sophisticated, applaud. 

The Fair Maid of the West : or a Girle worth Gold is, judged on its own merits, 
a most gorgeous bit of nonsense. It is a play in two parts, of which the Phenix 
played only the first, which, however, unites the Fair Maid to her lover and is other- 
wise happily rounded off. ‘The acting, if in no instance exactly distinguished, was 
adequate—things were happening all the time, the dialogue was spontaneous, the 
repartee pat, and there was not a single dull moment. There is never any question 
in a play of that kind of fidelity to common experience. All we demand is to be kept 
entertained, though in action where there is nothing physically impossible we 
should be jarred by a too flagrant departure from probability in the constitution of 
any character. Here it is not so. The play was thoroughly enjoyable. Save in one or 
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two appropriate passages of love or killing or patriotism, the author’s touch is 
light. He obviously had no motive but to entertain. 

Spencer, a young gallant of Cornwall, loves Besse Bridges, the Fair (Bar-) maid, 
daughter of a tanner. He goes to the tavern at Plymouth and insists upon her sitting 
with him and his friend. Caroll, another blade, swaggers in and tries to make Besse 
give up her seat to him. In the published book the stage direction here is simply : 

They bustle. Caroll slaine.”” They bustle to some purpose and fight a short but 
admirable duel with rapier and dagger. Spencer has to flee for his life. A ship is 
sailing that night for Fayal, and before boarding her he bids a pathetic farewell to 
Besse, leaving her in charge of another tavern, his own property at Foy. At Fayal 
Spencer is severely wounded in trying to stop another duel, and, believing that he 
will die, makes a will leaving most of his property to Besse on condition that Good- 
lack, his friend, executor, and messenger, shall find her faithful. If he does not so 
find her, Goodlack himself will have the money. Goodlack before sailing hears that 
someone (someone else, of course) called Spencer has indeed died. The hero recovers, 
but has missed the boat. It is not necessary to give in detail the obvious compli- 
cations that ensue. Mr. Murray Kinnell’s Spencer was dashing and -played with plenty 
of the right kind of fervour, though the author loses sympathy for his hero by his 
evident mistrust of his lady’s virtue. 

»- Far and away the best parts were those of Mr. Baliol Holloway’s Ruffman and 
Mr. Roger Livesey’s Clem. Ruffman is a braggart and a bully (a stage-villain, in 
fact), who has an imposing deep voice, black eyebrows and moustache, and just 
the right kind of swarthy complexion. In Spencer’s absence he pesters Besse, who 
dons man’s dress, and (thus effectually disguised) picks a quarrel and humbles 


_. Ruffman, making him squirm before her upon the ground. Later Ruffman, with a 
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friend who had not witnessed his disgrace, gives Besse (now in a dressing-gown) a 
highly-coloured account of his encounter with a splendid foe. Besse then removes 
the dressing-gown and shows her doublet and hose. Ruffman, after shame has been 
brought home to him, becomes her doughty lieutenant. 

Clem is a drawer of wine in Besse’s tavern, a lad just in his teens (who, however, 
at the end of the play makes one distinctly grown-up observation) and the life and 
soul of the play. Mr. Livesey in this part was really excellent. Boys will be boys and 
always have been, and he caught a certain awkwardness of movement and gesture and 
the oafish swagger and affectation of a young but jolly hobbledehoy very well. 
With remarkable gusto he tells his patrons what he can give them : 


claret, metheglin, or muskadine, cyder or Pyrrhey, to make you merry, 
aragoosa, or Peter-see-me, Canary or Charinco ? But by your nose, Sir, you should love 
a cup of Malmsey : you shall have a cup of the best in Cornwaile. 


ie A heavy but dutiful compliment is paid to the memory of Queen Elizabeth when, 
Besse having fitted out an expedition to Morocco, Mullisheg, King of Fesse, asks 
questions about the English queen : 


“ Hath she,” he asks, “‘ herselfe a face so faire as yours when she 
appears for wonder ? ” 
Besse. Mighty Fesse, 
You cast a blush upon my maiden cheek 
“ To patterne me with her. Why, England’s Queene 
She is the onely Phcenix of her age, 
The pride and glory of the Western isles : 
Had I a thousand tongues they all would tyre 
' And faile me in her true description. 


Besse, as played by Miss Violet Graham, could hardly help being pompous in this 
and similar heroics. But in the love scenes, particularly, where she bids farewell 
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to her Spencer, she is generous and whole-hearted, and at Foy she is a jovial and 
businesslike hostess ; indeed, a little too businesslike, since she seems ready to con~ 
done Clem’s merry rascality as described in these lines in Act II. : | 


Clem. 1 am now going to carry the Captaines a reckoning. 

Besse. And what’s the summe ? 

Clem. Let me see, eight shillings and sixpence. 

Besse. How can you make that good ? Write them a bill. 

Clem. Ile watch them for that, ’tis no time of night to use our bils, the Gentlemen 
are no dwarfes, and with one word of my mouth I can tell them what is 
to betall. | 

Besse. ow comes it to so much ? 

Clem. Imprimis, six quarts of wine at seven pence the quart, seven sixpences. 

Besse. Why dost thou reckon it so ? 

Clem. Because as they came in by hab-nab, so I will bring them in a reckoning at 
six and at sevens. 

Besse. Well, wine—3s. 6d. 

Clem. And what wants that of ten groats ? 

Besse. ”Tis two pence over. 

Clem. Then put sixpence more to it, and make it 4s. wine, though you can bate it 
them in their meate. 

Besse. Why so, I prethee ? 

Clem. Because of the old proverb, what they want in meate, let them take out in 
drink. Then for twelve penyworth of anchoves, 18d. 

Besse. How can that be ? 

Clem. Marry very well, Mistresse, 12d. anchoves, and 6d. oyle and vinegar. Nay 
they shall have a sawcy reckoning. ; 

Besse. And what for the other halfe crowne ? 

Clem. Bread, beere, salt, napkins, trenchers, one thing with another, so the summa 
totalis is 8s. 6d. ‘ 


That “ one thing with another ”’ is exquisitely said, with a mixture of hesitation 
and conscious roguery. Mr. George Skillan’s Captain Goodlack is another part 
deserving of mention, if only for the exceedingly difficuit scene with Besse, where on 
his return from Fayal with the news of Spencer’s death he first determines to keep 
his friend’s money for himself and heaps undeserved insults upon Besse’s head, and 
then, with remarkable suddenness, all in a breath, repents of his brutality and 
fulfils his trust. It was a first-rate opportunity for a bit of really bad acting—an 
opportunity which, most creditably, was not taken. 

Once again it is hard not to reflect upon the heritage of misunderstanding that 
we owe to the Puritan intolerance of the theatre in the seventeenth century. We are 
trying to struggle clear of the mire now, but at its best the struggle is a half-hearted 
compromise, at its worst sheer affectation. Simple, full-blooded mention of simple 
and natural things without the thinnest film of indecency upon them we have been 
taught for generations to regard as indecent. . 1 | 

But it is a sign of genuine health if in growing numbers we can enjoy these old 
plays, even those of such literary unimportance as The Fair Maid of the West. 


BOHUN LYNCH 
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Boat Race Day: Hammersmith Bridge. By Walter Greaves 
fampemny LIS picture, by special request, has recently been again on view at the 
Goupil Gallery. The first exhibition of paintings by Walter Greaves was 
held in 1911. The artist was then over seventy years of age. His canvases 
had been accidentally discovered by an intelligent foreign lady at a second- 

oy hand bookseller’s in Oxford Street. She took them to Mr. Marchant, who, 
with equal perspicacity, had them cleaned, framed, and exhibited. They created 

a sensation : they were hailed by several eminent critics and artists as masterpieces, 

and were condemned with like vigour by others. ‘The fact which the hostile critics 

seized upon was that Greaves had been a sort of pupil of Whistler, and that several 
of his paintings were obviously strongly influenced by Whistler, if they had not 
been actually touched up by him. 

This, however, is largely irrelevant : for the best part of these paintings is precisely 
that which is most distinct from Whistler’s own work, since it expresses a sense of 
actuality which has no connection with Whistler’s fugitive, mystical sentiment. 
As Mr. Greaves has himself said, to Whistler a boat was a tone, to him it was always 
a boat. In fact Whistler’s influence over Greaves seems to have hada personal rather 
than an zsthetic foundation ; it was the influence of an educated man with a strong 
personality over an uneducated man with a sensitive and diffident temperament. 
Nevertheless, that directly or indirectly Whistler was of assistance to Greaves is 
fairly clear from the splendid full-length portrait, ‘‘ Tinnie.” ‘This reminds one of 
Holbein more than of Whistler, but it represents the consummation of a development 
in contact with the latter. 

The picture of The Boat Race Day : Hammersmith Bridge remains unafiected by 
the allegation of plagiarism, as it was completed when Greaves was about sixteen 
years’ old, before he ever knew Whistler. Yet it contains all the interest of the artist’s 
jater work and is free from the preoccupation either of photographic detail or of a 
foreign elusive and mystical sentiment. ‘This is a peculiarly opportune moment for 
its reappearance on view at the Goupil Gallery, as it affords an interesting comparison 
with the recent work of our pseudo-naive simplifiers. What they attempt to do by 
means of tricks of technique, Greaves has done ingenuously with absolute success. 
He has produced a charming work of naive fantasy. This is something which no 
amount of rule-of-thumb methods of “ simplification.”’ will ever achieve: there is 
no method of “‘ doing ” it, for it can only be imagined. In this picture Greaves 
appears as a genuine naive, the English counterpart of Henri Rousseau. — 

Walter Greaves is the son of a Chelsea boatman and skiff-builder (who, incidentally, 
often rowed Turner on the river). The life of the river was not viewed by him, so 
to speak, whimsically from the outside: it was an intimate and daily experience. 
And one of the great annual events was, of course, the boat race, with its immense 
crowds out for excitement. The scene of Hammersmith Bridge swarming with people 
and vehicles must have been very familiar to him : it obviously caught hold of his 
imagination. It amused and stirred him so much that he was able to reproduce in 
his picture not merely the general features of a crowd, but the whole tonality and 
mood of it. He has conveyed not only the photographic fact that the bridge is alive 
with mid-Victorians who have clambered all over the framework and taken up quaint 
postures in their curiosity and eagerness to see the race, but also the inner life of 


the scene fused with his own enjoyment of it Bre coe 
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Superficially, because of the apparent similarity of the subject, the picture might 
be brought into comparison with Frith’s Derby Day. But its real subject is very 
different, and while Frith was attempting something much more ambitious and 
failed, Greaves has succeeded in his:minor key. Frith’s failure is not due, as is often 
alleged, to the fact that he was “ illustrating ” : a really good illustration would be 
a good picture because it would contain its subject in an intelligible and self- 
explaining form; the failure lies deeper, in the fact that the characters are not 
described with absolute truth, but a bit melodramatically. All that massing of photo- 
graphic detail is so much rhetoric masking the straining hollowness of theimagination. 
The result is an illustration only in the sense that we have to supply from elsewhere 
the individual reality of which the picture is a congeries of heterogeneous and over- 
coloured indications. 

The Greaves sensation is past and forgotten, and I am probably very “ old- 
fashioned ” in my estimate of the merits of his picture. But I can claim on my side 
no lesser authorities than the critic of the Times in 1911, and Mr. Walter Sickert 
in 1911. After seeing the pictures the latter declared himself a complete convert 
from previous indifference and scepticism at the boom. ‘‘ The Hammersmith 
picture,” he exclaimed, “‘ is a masterpiece. The only thing that it reminds me of in 
painting is Carpaccio. It is a staggerer. Its perfect naiveté results in purest art. 
. . . To the National Gallery with Hammersmith Bridge.” 

Let us be more modest and suggest as a half-way house the Tate Gallery. 


War, Peace Conference, and Other Portraits: By Augustus E. John 


No: Hammersmith Bridge will go to America and the Tate will acquire one of 
these. By the time this notice appears the 5s. season tickets will have expired and the 
ejaculating crowds will have shuffled away; and the portraits of members of the 
Peace Conference and of others will have been removed to their respective and 
eminent destinations. The exhibition‘was doubtless a commercial success, but it 
was not up to the high standard we expect from Mr. John. And the disappointment 
was all the greater after that fascinating exhibition of early etchings. It seems that 
John’s reputation as an artist must rest on those etchings and on the ‘contemporary 
oil paintings, those slight but charming colour compositions. It is still to be hoped, 
however, that John will shake off the torpor (or excitement) of virtuosity which 
overcomes nearly every English artist as soon as he begins to earn money, and that 
he will eventually recapture that note of genuine poetry which one associates with 
his work. ‘These portraits are clever enough, but they are not more than the repro- 
duction of our everyday vision : they tell us what we already know, and are devoid 
of any depth of imagination. This generalised utilitarian vision appears to be all 
that the majority still look for in a picture. They do not yet realise that colour and 
line are every whit as much of a language as words, and can be used either for 
scientific, historic, or poetical purposes. Not realising this, they do not expect or 
understand poetry in painting except in old pictures which have become so much 
a part of the general culture that they are reacted to almost automatically. 


X Group Exhibition at the Mansard Gallery 


On the face of it there is a strong contrast between the X group exhibits and 
Mr. John’s portraits. Fundamentally there is not. For, however sarcastic Mr 
Wyndham Lewis may be in the preface to the catalogue about Academical art, 
he himself does not succeed in eschewing the commonplace by making an extra- 
ordinary combination of quite ordinary elements. 

F A good picture does not consist merely of “ planes ” any more than it does of 
grouping ~ or “ composition” or “ chiaroscuro” or “‘ tones,” or happiness consist 
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of pleasure per se ; it is the quality and significance of the planes and pleasure that 
are the decisive factors. Mr. Lewis dissects his own face very skilfully into sharp 
planes and produces a definitely projecting and receding surface. But for all that 
the result is banal just as Mr. Dobson’s tactile values in his sculpturesque drawings 
are banal. Mr. Lewis speaks with admiration of Rowlandson, who was a satirist 
and follower of Hogarth. I suspect that Mr. Lewis might himself make a good 
satirical draughtsman. His real interest at present lies in that direction. 

Mr. Dobson’s sculptures are better than his drawings—but even they are not 
more than pallid reflections of Epstein and Gaudier Brzyeska. Mr. Turnbull is 
spirited and adventurous, but the interest of his work derives more from the novelty 
of the subject (aeroplanes) than from the originality of the envisagement. Mr. Ginner 
shows a large canvas that is instinct with what in slipshod language (and therefore 
thought) one might call sound workmanship. But such a conception should only be 
applied to what is sound in the highest sense. And Mr. Ginner’s neatly ruled out 
architectural study, in spite of its precise handling of line and tone, lacks vitality. 
Mr. Roberts attempts to attain by idiosyncrasies of style that incisive characterisation 
which can only be reached by profound insight. 
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MEDALS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By G. F. Hitt. Clarendon Press. sos. 


To-day a medal is either a form of military decoration or it is an isolated emblem 
produced in honour of some important event. In neither case does it possess, as a 
rule, much artistic merit. During the war there was a temporary revival in Germany 
of the vogue of the medal. Large numbers of medals were turned out with small 
' portraits or compositions of a satirical or heroic nature, and were employed for 

propaganda purposes at home and abroad. In the Renaissance, when the medal 
was first invented, it fulfilled a more homely purpose, and' was also very often an 
excellent artistic medium. It is because of this latter fact that the Renaissance 
medals are prized so highly and deserve the scholarship which is expended on them. 
Hitherto treatises have only been written on separate sections of the subject, and the 
present volume, which is a rearrangement and revision of the Rhind lectures delivered 
in Edinburgh in 1915, is the first attempt to give a general survey of the whole 
field. It is a sound combination of learning and lucidity, and should be of interest 
‘not only to experts and connoisseurs, but also to the general public. The latter 
particularly will be greatly assisted by the appendix of twenty-five plates repro- 
ducing a selection of 219 medals. 

The medal belongs to the family of the coin and the seal, but the purpose which 
it served allowed it greater scope and gave it a somewhat different technique and 
form. It really Bde a superior substitute for the modern photograph ; it was 
invented to commemorate not so much an event as a personality. Being easily 
portable it would have constituted an excellent passport photograph. It is to the 
_ medals rather than to the pictures of the Renaissance that we have to look for the 
contemporary portraits. The medal also had a reverse, and for this the Italians 
invented the “‘impresa,”’ a somewhat hybrid compilation of a symbolic or allegorical 
character. Sometimes these reverses are very beautiful, particularly those by Pisanello, 
but very often they are spoilt by the necessity for symbolism. _ 
The inventor of the medal was the fresco and panel-portrait painter, Antonio 
Pisano (or Pisanello), who flourished at Verona in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
_ The art very soon became popular throughout Italy and spread thence to Germany, . 

France, the Netherlands, and England. In Germany particularly it took root and 
B R 
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developed into an art with distinctive German traits. It is related of one German 
medallist working at Augsburg, that his success aroused such jealousy among the 
local guild of painters and sculptors, that they tried (apparently with some success) 
to restrict his activity, since he was not a member of the guild. It seems to have been 
difficult for a medallist to belong to a guild, as he had to travel about in order to 
secure commissions. 

It may be thought surprising that, in the circumstances, with all the irksome 
dependence on the patron model, such a high standard was achieved. This, however, 
is usually the case with any art that is comparatively new. For the commercial 
imitators only get their ideas second-hand, and the genuine people therefore hold 
the field at the first. But it was not long before the inferior stuff arrived, and as there 
is frequently no immediate evidence as to the author of the medals, the whole subject 
is a happy hunting-ground for those who enjoy the subsidiary detective work of 
‘ attribution.” It also affords an opportunity for the usual pedantry. 

Mr. Hill fully realises this latter danger, but he points out with some force that 
without correct attribution we should be unable to understand art in its actuality. 
as the work of individual personalities. The worst that can be said of such investi- 
gations is that they do not necessarily involve zsthetic appreciation, and that the 
general public is for the most part only interested in the established conclusions. 
For this reason it is a pity that Mr. Hill has had to interlard his critical survey with 
controversy regarding authorship. It would have been better if he could have given 
such controversy a separate chapter in the same way as he has done for the technique 
of the medal. 

In his concluding note Mr. Hill suggests that the study of the medal is peculiarly 
valuable to critics of art, because it presents certain problems ina concentrated and 
definite form, especially that of the coarser realism which simulates power, but 
never enjoys more than a brief season of success. Mr. Hill’s essay itself has the’merit 
of a coherent esthetic theory backing and elucidating his criticism, and he never 
hedges, but the correctness of his theory seems to me to depend on the exact impli- 
cation of his charges of coarseness, brutality, realism which he levels especially 
against the German school. There are not wanting indications that he thinks certain 
subjects “‘ unfit ”’ for the artist, for instance, the “‘ extraordinary ”’ outline of Leonello’s 
cranium, or the “‘ugly”’ manner of cutting the hair from the forehead to the nape, 
or, again, the “‘ pompous vulgarity ” of a certain German churchwarden. It is true 
that he draws an important distinction between coarseness that is realised or not 
realised as such by the artist, but side by side with this distinction in the manner 
of seeing he is disposed to set up one affecting the content seen: that is to say, he 
tends to condemn the German school because they interest themselves in ordinary 
bourgeois faces and do not select only the more refined and dignified types. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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THE GLASTONBURY FESTIVAL 


Y the time these lines appear in print, Mr. Rutland Boughton will have 
opened his series of performances by the Glastonbury players at the 
“Old Vic.” In most cases it is a mistake to transport what the Drama 
League would call “‘ community theatres”? from their native habitat to 
London ; but the “‘ Old Vic.” is a theatre with an atmosphere of its own, 
and its habitual supporters, both of the stalls and the gallery, are just the right 
audience to appreciate the work of the Glastonbury Company. The object of the 
visit is to draw public attention to the educational work which is being done at 
Glastonbury, and to induce millionaires, if possible, to come forward with the money 
to build and endow a permanent theatre there. During the week of performances 
to be given in London we are to see Mr. Boughton’s own opera, The Immortal Hour, 
which so far is undoubtedly the best of his dramatic works. It has been given at 
Glastonbury several times, so that the players who will be seen in London have all 
acquired an intimate understanding of it. Mr. Boughton has a real sense of vocal 
melody, and Fiona Macleod’s poem has provided him with a libretto that calls for 
song at every moment. With this basis to work upon he has produced an opera in 
which it is the voices and not the orchestra, which carry the dramatic action forward, 
giving it by this means an extraordinary sense of poetry and life. The other main 
feature of the week is to be Venus and Adonis, a so-called masque by Dr. John Blow, 
which was revived at Glastonbury during Easter week. It had probably not been 
seen on the stage since its first performance at the Court of Charles II. Here again it 
is the power of melodic expression in the vocal parts, as is generally the case with 
early operas, that has made Venus and Adonis able to hold the stage after the lapse of 
two centuries. It was acted at Glastonbury in an uncomfortably restricted space— 
so restricted indeed that the stage-carpenter had to carry some of the scenery out 
between the curtains and through the auditorium after the second act. But in many 
ways the opera showed to advantage by being presented in such an intimate manner. 
Blow makes his effects with the fewest possible notes, and at such close quarters the 
protagonists, Miss Gladys Moger and Mr. Clive Carey, were able to make every 
little phrase tell with an unerring sense of dramatic effect. ‘The stage pictures were 
charming. There was no scenery, merely a background of dark curtains, against 
which the groups of shepherds and shepherdesses all in white attended on Venus 
and the Cupids in pink. In the third act they appeared in purple and green, giving 
at once the note of tragedy to anticipate the death of Adonis. The part of Cupid, 
formerly taken by Lady Mary Tudor, a natural daughter of Charles II., was very 
prettily acted on this occasion by Miss Ruby Boughton. Her voice is as yet unde- 
veloped, but she made up in intelligence for her lack of power and danced with 
exquisite grace. The whole company have profited greatly by the teaching of Miss 
Laura Wilson, formerly a member of the Russian Ballet, who has now established 
herself at Glastonbury as teacher of dancing. She has not only taught them a lithe 
and supple sense of movement and attitude, but has given the whole production a 
certainty and clarity of design and grouping which was rather noticeably lacking in 
earlier productions. 
Besides the production of Venus and Adonis there were various performances of 
old English music and dances. Under the inspiration of Dr. E. H. Fellowes, Mr. 
Boughton has now made Glastonbury a leading centre of the revival of our native 
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classics, and has been rewarded by the enthusiastic appreciation of crowded 
audiences. There was some talk even of a Purcell festival to be held at some future 
date, and there can be little doubt that a Purcell festival would bring more people 
to Glastonbury than Mr. Boughton’s present theatre could comfortably 
accommodate. 


A Theatre for Glastonbury 


The performances take place as a rule in the local Assembly Room. The hall 
holds rather less than two hundred ; the stage arrangements are about as incon- 
venient as could be imagined. Mr. Boughton’s own operas are accompanied by a piano- 
forte ; for Cupid and Death last summer a strong quartet was squeezed in, the players 
complaining sadly of their discomfort. At Easter the performances were given in 
a still smaller room, though to judge from the seating arrangements, it must have 
been forced to hold as many as. the Assembly Room. A movement is being set on 
foot to build a permanent theatre, and a site has already been secured for it. So many 
organisations for the furtherance of music and drama are getting to work with the 
most admirable intentions, and informing the world that they are prepared to remove 
mountains if only they can secure an endowment fund of some ten thousand pounds 
or so, that if the Glastonbury scheme differs noticeably from the rest, it is mainly 
in virtue of its appearance of more than usual impracticability. To remove any 
misconception at the outset, let it be said without reservation that the Glastonbury 
Festival School, as it exists now, undoubtedly deserves all the encouragement that it 
can possibly obtain. But let us for a moment imagine the millionaire stepping forward 
and offering to erect the theatre regardless of the present cost of labour and material. 
Its size will depend to some extent upon the site. But we may be sure that Mr. 
Boughton, being an idealist, would desire a theatre like the Wagner Theatre 
at Bayreuth, in which all the seats are to be equally good for seeing and hearing. 
Most modern theatres in this country are built on the principle of accommodating, 
if that is the right word, the maximum of spectators on the minimum of ground 
area. A Bayreuth theatre, to suit itself, must charge Bayreuth prices. If Mr. Boughton 
were only as unscrupulous as he is clever, he might very possibly fill the Glastonbury 
Assembly Room with the sort of audience that was ready to pay a guinea a per- 
formance for its allotted share of a school bench ; but he does not lay himself out to 
cultivate the would-be intellectual smart set. 

Whatever his prices may be, and whatever people may pay them, the erection of 
a theatre seems to involve an enormous increase in working expenditure. At present 
we all accept the local conditions and marvel at the skill with which Mr. Boughton 
triumphs over his difficulties. But in a permanent theatre he can hardly be content 
to do without an orchestra, and even a Purcell opera demands a band of some size 
and skill. It may be possible to organise an orchestra of amateurs, but that makes 
it necessary to have a large number of rehearsals. What is saved in direct cash pay- 
ment must be spent in time and labour, and even if the labour is given free, the 
players have got to be boarded and lodged in Glastonbury for the period of prepara- 
tion, Last summer the whole town was canvassed for lodgings by the extremely 
competent lady who undertakes the housing arrangements ; but if the Glastonbury 
Festivals develop on the scale of Bayreuth the practical inconveniences of the place 
and of access to it by rail will be felt very acutely. There is another factor which 
will have to be considered. What Richard Wagner was to Bayreuth Mr. Boughton 
is to Glastonbury. It is his genius alone that carries the festivals through. He has 
found a number of artistic helpers who are delighted to work under his direction, 
and it may be presumed that the number will increase as long as he remains at the 
head of affairs. But suppose Mr. Boughton by any chance removed from his sphere 
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of operations, what is to become of the theatre and the school ? It seems hardly likely 
that the town authorities would undertake to carry on the work. There will no doubt 
be a body of trustees ; they will have to appoint a director and pay him well for it, 
if they are to get a man of real distinction. And then one can imagine the question 
arising, as it arises indeed occasionally even now—why should all this be done at 
Glastonbury ? What actually is done now, was begun because Mr. Boughton wanted 
to compose and perform music dramas on the Arthurian legend. Very interesting 
works they are, and well worth the journey, if we cannot see them elsewhere. But 
as a matter of fact Mr. Boughton differs from Wagner in that he looks a long way 
beyond his own works. His own works seem to be pushed more and more into the 
background, as one festival succeeds another. He may at one time have had the idea 
of collecting people together and getting them to perform from his operas ; his 
main idea now, it seems, is to form a school in which people can be trained for 
English operatic work, whether as singers, dancers, or in any other capacity, on a 
basis of the English musical classics, and to give young English composers the chance 
of having their dramatic works performed in this unique atmosphere of artistic 
idealism. It is a noble intention, and for this reason ought to be supported. Still 
more, it ought to be imitated ; indeed it might reasonably be maintained that the 
establishment of six or seven schools in different parts of the country, on the present 
scale of Glastonbury, might be really more beneficial to English opera, than the concen- 
tration of all possible energies on the intensive development of Glastonbury itself. 
But the alternative presents another difficulty. Millionaires are rare enough, but 
Rutland Boughtons are still rarer. 


THE REVIVAL OF OLD ENGLISH MUSIC 


It seems as if Purcell, thanks to Mr. Boughton and some others, were at last 
becoming really popular again in his own country. The Musical Times asserts that 
“at present outside church music circles he is little more than a mere item in the 
musical dictionary.” If any paper can speak with authority for church music circles, 
it should be the Musical Times, but, judging from the service lists published in the 
Saturday papers and elsewhere, it does not seem that Purcell’s music is much heard 
in the churches. There is, however, an interesting cult of old English music among 
certain religious bodies which have made a very determined effort to attract public 
attention. ‘That | 

some to church repair 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there, 


was true for many centuries before Pope described the chapel at Cannons. Perhaps 
it was even true in pre-Christian days. There must be hundreds of people who 
have gone to the Westminster Catholic Cathedral solely to listen to the English 

re-Reformation composers whom Dr. Terry has unearthed. At St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields there are special performances of old music on Saturday afternoons. 
It looks as if old music, and particularly old English music, were regarded as a positive 
attraction to people who otherwise could not be much drawn to churchgoing. ‘There 
are inhabitants of a curious borderland between the definitely religious and the 
definitely irreligious. It is on Sunday afternoons, when a Sunday luncheon has 
induced an agreeable state of physical repletion and mental vacuity, that they are 
ready, some to go to a concert at the Queen’s Hall or Albert Hall, where for part of 
the time at least they can feel as if they were in church, others to assemblies of more 


definitely religious character, where yet they may taste some of the delights of a 


concert. 


, EDWARD J. DENT 
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